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Mental Prayer 


Fr. William, O.C.D. 


Mental Prayer 


THE personal communion of the individual with God in private 
prayer is designated above, in the title, as mental prayer. The 
designation is not meant to imply an absence of mental activity 
in liturgical prayer. The distinction lies rather in the fact that 
while private prayer is predominantly an activity of the intellect, 
liturgy is, above all, a system of actions, of which prayer constitutes 
only one element. 

In personal prayer the individual faces God. It is in virtue 
of this personal encounter that we rise to the dignity of being 
~ individual selves. This extremely precious and God-given individ- 
uality finds its expression in personal prayer, which is a dialogue 
between one individual and God. 

Men do not stand before God in droves, but each one stands 
before Him as if he were the only one in the whole world: “On 
Mt. Carmel, God alone and I.” An even more perfect formulation 
of this relationship is contained in that telling sentence of the 
Apocalypse (2:7): “He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith to the churches, to him that overcometh, I will give 
the hidden manna and will give him a white counter, and in the 
counter a new name written, which no man knoweth, but he that 
receiveth it.” 

The clearest and most balanced expression of the relationship 
of public and private prayer that I have ever seen was found in 
the final pages of Romano Guardini’s Prayer in Practice. Since I 
cannot improve on this I am forced to quote the renowned author 


at length: - 


Liturgical and personal prayer mutually sustain each other. Each sphere 
springs from its own separate roots; yet they belong together and form the 
wholeness of Christian life. 
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In the liturgy the Church continually enacts the holy service instituted by 
Christ and the individual merges into it. At the same time, in order to take 
part in this way and not on a purely superficial level, his own personal religious 
life must have independent existence. Undoubtedly it is the Church as a whole 
which performs this service, but it is also the Church as embodied in the indi- 
vidual priest or worshipper. True, it is the worship of the Church which the 
liturgy carries into effect, but it is through the inner life of each individual that 
it is expressed. If the individual has not learnt to face God, if his ears are not 
open and his lips are closed to prayer, then the liturgical service will not flow 
through a living channel but merely through organs of sense, thereby depriving 
it of all truth and significance. Only if the individual also prays as an individual 
can the great prayer of the Church come into its own. 

Conversely, for his personal prayer the individual needs the link with the 
prayer of the Church; and not only in order that the faith of the Church may 
sustain him and that he may be included in its perpetual intercession. Here, 
as with all living things, strength has its own weakness. What distinguishes per- 
sonal prayer — solitude, the inward encounter, freedom of movement and origi- 
nality of expression — may also become a danger. Solitude may turn into isolation, 
freedom into arbitrariness, originality into the bizarre. The subjective element 
needs to be drawn into the objective and all-embracing. The liturgy is a canon 
of worship not merely in the sense that it instructs its partakers on how to per- 
form their duty but also because it contains the imperishable standards of genuine 
and wholesome devotion. There is a world of difference between “personal” and 
merely “subjective” prayer. Prayer deserves to be called personal when it arises 
out of the dignity of man answering for himself; from the fountainhead of his 
inner life and from the immediate encounter between him and his Creator and 
Redeemer. Prayer must be called subjective when the individual merely seeks 
himself, putting what seems true to him and his own uncertain religious senti- 
ments in the place of revealed truth. Again and again the believer must step 
into the discipline of the liturgy, must take part in its grandeur and in the well- 
defined order of its ritual. Without this, his personal prayer may be sidetracked 
into the sentimental, the bizarre, or even the unnatural and diseased. 

The same could be said for popular devotion which, whenever the liturgical 
life is not properly understood and cherished, undergoes a peculiar deteriora- 
tion. The pitfalls of popular devotion are poverty of intellect, unchecked fantasy. 
the lack of proportion, and disorder of sentiment. If popular devotion is left 
to the free play of direct religious impulse, the contents of its faith tend to 
become inadequate and its affirmations unreliable, while the repetitions accumu- 
late and the feeling hecomes spurious and sentimental. The religious life of 
a parish in which the liturgy does not play its proper role and which there- 
fore draws its nourishment mainly from popular devotion must inevitably be 
impoverished. 
beeen 

y pon popular devotion as inferior or 
at least superfluous. It springs from the same attitude which regards personal 
prayer as a mere encroachment upon the liturgy. This is a wrong and dangerous 
point of view. In its own way, it resembles the attitude of the person who 
says: “All that is necessary is humanity as a whole. There is no need for a 
people. I am content with the world, I do not need a homeland.” Popular 
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devotion is to religious life what the link with people and family, country 
and home, is to the natural life. A good afternoon service worthily and piously 
performed, a Rosary in the evening said in the proper spirit, are beautiful, 
profound and intimate — something which the Christian mind needs to remain 


healthy. 


The Liturgy Teaches Personal Prayer 


Human life was meant to be a response to God’s love. It came 
' to be, in fact, a perfect and adequate response in the one single 
instance of the life of Christ, God Incarnate. The Church is the 
mystical body of Christ. It prolongs the Incarnation. It perpetuates 
the perfect response of Christ. The liturgy is the expression of this 
worshipful response of the whole Christ. The liturgy provides then, 
always, and in every place, the general, objective pattern of prayer. 
It is within this inspired framework that every single man learns 
how to respond as an individual, unique, distinct, and unrepeatable. 

The full efficacy of liturgical prayer depends upon how well the 
individual worshiper has learned to respond individually; how thor- 

‘oughly he has put on the mind of Christ, to what extent he has 
been “divinized.” That is why it is a mistake to say that whenever 
and however a man offers Mass he is engaging in the highest form _ 
of charity. This is true of Christ. It is true of the rest of us only 
to the extent that we can say: “I live now, not I, but Christ lives 
within me.” 

This progressive transformation into Christ happens to be the 
indispensable business of mental prayer. It must begin by entering 
into the right relationship with Christ. He has become our Brother. 
He is the First-Born, we are His brethren, says St. Paul. He is the 
Master, we are the disciples. He is the One who leads us, who 
knows the way, who is the Example. We are the ones who must 
follow Him. “I am the way, the truth, and the life. No man cometh 
unto the Father, but by Me” (Jn. 14:6). He is the One who reveals 
the living manifestation of the Father. We behold His face, and 
“he that seeth Me seeth the Father also” (Jn. 14:9). 

Praying to Christ means entering into this relationship, under- 
standing it, enacting it, dwelling in the relationship which He has 
established. In this prayer the worshiper implores the Lord to 
reveal Himself, he quietly dwells in the presence of Christ, adheres 
to Him with simple, loving attention, ponders over His life and 
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His words, tries to enter into His truth. He seeks instruction, trans- 
formation, and conformity. 


The Function of Prayer 


When we were baptized, we were supernaturally endowed and 
adequately equipped to become instructed, transformed, and con- 
formed to the Christ-life, to become progressively identified with 
the divine nature which we came to share through grace. The 
powers of this new supernatural organism are faith, hope, and 
charity. 

How are these powers exercised, so that the Christ-life grows 
and develops in us, so that we are led gradually, graciously, to 
the pinnacle of all human achievements, union with God? The 
theological virtues are thrown into action, primarily, by prayer. 
They become functional through prayer. It is one thing to make 
isolated, sporadic acts of faith, hope, and charity. It is quite an- 
other thing to live by faith, hope, and charity, to have the habit 
of the theological virtues. It is by prayer that man develops the 
habit. Prayer makes the difference between mere abstractions about 
Christ and real knowledge of Christ. What before was a bare objec- 
tive outline of Christian doctrine now becomes a subjective, burn- 
ing experience. Christ becomes real and progressively fascinating 
in prayer. Truth becomes excitingly interesting. What before was 
a cold, careful effort to avoid sin, now becomes an irrevocable 
commitment to a personal God of boundless love. 

Our Lord said: “I no longer call you servants but friends.” 
Christ's expression of this unspeakably wonderful friendship takes 
place predominantly in prayer wherein He reveals Himself as He 
promised: “If you love Me . . . I will reveal Myself to you.” And 
with infinite zeal He desires to do so. We, on our part, respond 
to this friendship by prayer, wherein we share with Christ the 
secrets of the Godhead: “Whatsoever things I have ever heard my 
Father say to Me in the bosom of the Godhead I have shared 
with you.” 

So it is in prayer that we come to know God as He is in Himself; 
still, of course, “as through a misty glass.” It is through prayer that 
we come to know Him, no longer by hearsay, but by experience. 
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The Necessity of Prayer 


Christ came to establish friendship with God. Friendship re- 
quires sustained contact. Prayer is man’s chief source of contact 
with God. Aristotle said that it is of the nature of friends to spend 
as much time as possible delighting in one another’s company. 
_ And that is one big reason why we pray. 

Another reason is that deep in the heart of man is the longing, 
fitfully glimpsed and but half realized, to gather up — recollect 
—his manifold, disparate strivings into a unified, intense pursuit 
of one all-embracing objective worthy of the sweat and labor and 
devotion of the human heart. But the trivial seems so immediately 
urgent, the tawdry so ubiquitous, the mundane commands such 
attention that few men are capable of cultivating a real perspective 
of value, a unity of design, an intensity of single, concentrated 
cd ores 

A man can achieve this immense human dignity and force by 
prayer. In a reverent, God-filled upswing of soul he comes as close 
--as his finite nature will allow him to that sublime fusion of all 
his activities into one glowing point of heat and light. Prayer is, 
therefore, one of the essentials of our life. 

So necessary is it that St. Alphonsus, prince of the Church’s 
moralists, said that it is impossible for anyone who neglects prayer 
not to fall into serious sin. Daily mental prayer is not a super- 
ficial nicety for an elite; it is a basic necessity for all. St. Teresa 
of Avila said that one needs no devil to cast a person into 
hell if she neglects mental prayer; she drags herself there. And 
Pius XII said uniquivocally: “It must be stated without reservation 
that no other means has the unique efficacy of meditation, and that 
as a consequence, its daily practice can in nowise be substituted 
for.” 

That is why we are commanded by the Word of God in Scrip- 
ture “to pray without ceasing.” It is as if our Lord said: “do not 
stop breathing or you will die.” The fact is that praying is as neces- 
sary for the life of the soul as breathing is for the life of the body. 
The trouble is we breathe by instinct but we don’t pray by instinct. 
Once we did, or, at least, our first parents did; but they lost the 
knack of it by committing original sin. Everything depends upon 
our regaining it. 
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And so the author of De Adhaerendo Deo writes: “The goal 
of all perfection is this—that the spirit is freed from all carnal 
inclinations and is lifted up into the spiritual, until every word 
and every volition becomes one continuous prayer.” 


What Is Prayer? 


How can we pray without ceasing? It seems like an impossible 
sort of command; not for long though, if you think of the common, 
generic definition of prayer: a raising of the mind and heart to 
God. This can be done by anyone, anywhere, intermittently, all 
day long; and in a vague, obscure sort of way, it can be done 
without intermission. “ An obscure sort of way” means something 
akin to a dog’s continued awareness of his master’s presence — or 
even of his absence which is still in awareness of the master (this 
is very frequently the way we become contemplative: aridly and 
obscurely aware of our Master). 

The first thing to notice about this prayer is that it is a “raising 
up,” not a “withdrawal within.” It is God-centered, not man-cen- 
tered. Prayer thus becomes such an un-self-conscious and unpre- 
tentious absorption in God, that as St. Anthony, the hermit, said: 
“He prays best who doesn’t even know he’s praying.” 

This ardent, vital passivity flows ineluctably from the fact that 
prayer is a divine gift. God must first stir us up before we can 
seek Him. He must take the initiative. It’s the Bridegroom’s 
prerogative. His spirit breathes and sighs in us an unceasing 
“Abba.” 

The man of prayer, then, knows that his praying is not his own 
work, his own achievement, that it does not rise up out of his 
own heart but comes down from above, stems from the plenitude 
and power of God. The mysterious impulse which drives him to 
pray is the revelation of the indwelling God at work in the deepest 
places of his soul. Christian prayer is, therefore, a spiritual echo: 
“it is God’s voice sounding in the human heart and resounding 
up to the heaven whence it comes,” as A. Stolz remarks. 

This does not mean that the gift of prayer is to be passively 
awaited and passively received; it is to be consciously and saga- 
ciously sought, cultivated, and practiced. Man must make a colossal 
effort to introduce prayer into every aspect of his life. 
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Daily prayer, the enduring sense of His presence, keeps man 
alive to God. Consequently, because of this constant frame of 
reference, even what is monotonous and momentary becomes mo- 
mentous. Awareness of God’s reality does not eclipse man’s view 
of earthly reality: it heightens it, enlarges his perspective, and 
dilates his heart to the dimensions of the universe, even to the 
compass of Christ’s own Heart, to the breadth of His universal 
love. Thus a man of prayer has no scorn, disdain, or even indiffer- 
ence for the world of human things, the world of the flesh, of 
materiality, of squalor. He loves God’s world, God’s creatures; 
and by his love he extends his pure, clean hands into the corrupt 
and squalid world — and to the extent that he does, he heals and 
saves the world and restores all things in Christ. 

This openness of heart, this alertness to reality does not only 
empower a man to live but to die. Not to pray daily means that 
we are ignoring God, not listening for His word, and not pre- 


- paring every day for our decisive trials. Thus we are in danger of 


becoming gradually blind and deaf, indifferent, and lazy. In fact, 
we will lose that capacity to notice the decisive moments when we _ 
are at the crossroads of life. A sudden storm will find us without 
foundation. We will be weak and insecure in that decisive hour 
when life and death are in the balance, because it will arrive 
imperceptibly, unannounced. And we will be forced to pay the 
dreadful price for our refusal to keep alert, active, and responsive 
to daily prayer. The big decisions of our life are made long before 
the crucial incidents, in moments of prayer. 

Prayer does not exist apart from the ordinary, workaday life 
of sinful man. It permeates, transforms, and crowns that life. The 
whole of life is a challenge to prayer. Happy events call for one 
kind of prayer; sad events for another. Success and failure, enthu- 
siasm and distress, illness and recovery, birth and death; everything 
that happens in life must find expression in prayer and determine 
its nature. We must become sensitive, more inventive. Prayer should 
not be a daily routine, characterized by the selfsame thoughts and 
words while life passes on in all its kaleidoscopic diversity. 

G. K. Chesterton said that things deceive us by being more real 
than they seem. We overcome this deception by prayer, whereby 
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we grasp the inner core and significance of the things and events 
of the world, which, in turn, lead us on to meditate upon the 
eternal, timeless reality of God, through whom everything exists. 

Life is more than breathing in and breathing out. Life is, or 
should be, self-experience and ultimately self-realization. How much 
there is in us which we do not realize; indeed, which seems un- 
realizable. That is because we are drawn so readily to the surface, 
to the periphery — away from the deeps and center of human life. 
This leaves one but the shell of a man: superficial, fragmented, 
distracted, unrealized. The way back to the center, to the depths, 
to maturity, to self-realization is the way of prayer. 

A life ruled by prayer will have, as Romano Guardini says, “mo- 
ments of illumination when the most ordinary objects and common- 
place events appear to us suddenly quite different. All at once 
they shed the shackles of arid matter-of-factness and become free; 
once free, they step out of the prison of contingent existence to 
enter the realm of mystery. In such moments we realize that they 
form a part of that hidden pattern of which natural laws of human 
planning are but the visible projection.” 

A man of prayer thus becomes acutely aware of and delicately 
responsive to the miracle of life. A miracle, in its deepest sense, 
is a “sign” from God —a state of transfiguration in which the most 
ordinary object and commonplace event suddenly shines in the 
light of God. It is out of this basic attitude of soul engendered by 
prayer — the idea of the holy, the awe and wonder in face of the 
eh mystery of life — that all the fundamental forms of prayer 

ow: 

Adoration —the unreserved inclination and self-oblivious sur- 
render of man to the infinitely live, good, personal God; the burn- 
ing but tranquil recognition of the truth, the foundation of all 
truth, that God is God: unique, alone, and wholly other, and that 
man is God's creature. A living response to this truth in prayer 
is of greater therapeutic value to man than any of the psychological 
discoveries of recent years. It is, above all, by this adoring response 
that man maintains his integrity and wholeness. Adoration is the 
act in which man’s inner truth continually rises resplendent, in 
which it is acknowledged and consummated. 

If man gets his basic relationship with God right through adora- 
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tion, then everything else in his life tends to fall into place. There 
will be an undeviating “tranquillity of order.” And that, says St. 
Augustine, is the definition of peace. This form of prayer may be 
expressed formally, officially, in the words of the liturgist: “Sanctus, 
sanctus, sanctus”; or spontaneously in the words of the little girl 
overwhelmed by the greatness of God: “Oh Lord, my name is mud.” 

Thanksgiving — The noblest kind of giving, the refusal to take 
things for granted; the great-souledness of the liturgist saying in 
the’Gloria of the Mass: “We thank Thee, O Lord, for Thy great 
glory”; and the hilarious delight of the child rollicking in the gifts 
of God, kissing all the flowers and trees and shouting: “That’s a 
kiss for Jesus.” 

Reparation — The desire to make up for sin, to repent, restore, 
atone; atonement: the thirst and hunger to be identified with the 
beloved, to do what He did on the cross for love of God and man. 

Petition — openheartedness. It doesn’t matter much for what we 
ask, as long as we let the prayer of petition break through the 
closed mind and melt the hard heart; as long as we leave ourselves 
_ open to the relentless onslaught of God’s ennobling love. 

These basic forms of prayer are all, of course, interconnected. 
They are but different aspects of the living relationship of man . 
to God, made possible because God reveals Himself to man and 
calls him by name into a personal encounter of love. 


Specific Periods of Mental Prayer 


A man will never gain facility in this generic form of prayer — 
living always in the presence of God, at home, on the street, at 
work, at play — unless he sets aside, faithfully, day after day, silent, 
solitary periods for a very specific, deep, concentrated form of 
prayer. 

This form of prayer is defined by St. Teresa as “a heart-to-heart 
conversation in secret with God, our Father who, we know, loves 
us.” Such prayer is not best realized by brilliant ideas, fervent 
feelings, sweet consolations, or clear images. It is at heart an aware- 
ness of God, His reality, closeness, and love, beyond the depths 
and with an impact ordinarily unattainable in less profound and 
unconcentrated moments of prayer. 

’ Concentration on any level is not easily acquired. That is why 
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this highest form of human concentration demands technique, dis- 
cipline, regularity, stubbornness, and perhaps, above all, time — 
time to settle down, become composed, restful, collected. One 
needs, at least, fifteen uninterrupted minutes, gradually prolonged. 

Since prayer is, sorry to say, an art, we've got to work long and 
hard at learning it. We've got to be methodical. So ordinarily a 
beginner, and sometimes an old-timer, needs to use a method. It 
must be used judiciously, not \slavishly. Otherwise, it will be a 
crippling, stifling thing rather than a help. And the kind of method 
one uses must be carefully chosen. It must be suitable. The purpose 
of a method is similar to the purpose of a scaffolding in erecting 
a building. As the building goes up the scaffolding is gradually 
discarded. The thing we are trying to achieve in prayer is access 
to God, friendship with Him. As this is attained, the method is 
eventually scrapped. It may be used again during distracted or 
disorganized phases of life. It is a sometime thing; a crutch. There 
are many kinds of methods. But there are a few basic factors 
common to them all. 


I. Preparation 


After resolutely setting aside a definite period of quiet personal 
communion with God in mental prayer it is then necessary to 
prepare for it; first remotely, then proximately. 

By remote preparation is meant the way we spend the day. We 
tend to think of prayer as a means toward having a good, holy, 
happy day. That is certainly true to an extent. But it is true to 
an even greater extent to put it the other way around. We try to 
be charitable, prudent, God-conscious all day long in order to pray 
well when it comes times for that vastly important engagement 
with no less a Person than God. The key word for this remote 
preparation is recollection or Christian inwardness: directing every- 
thing in our life to God. 

By proximate preparation is meant the way we tone up the mind 
and calm down the passions, etc., immediately prior to the specific 
periods of prayer. This is ordinarily best done by well-chosen 
meditative reading, for instance, a Life of Christ, or whatever 


proves to be most suitable to a particular person at a particular 
time. 
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II. Imagination 

The heart of prayer is the conversation. The average person can- 
not converse with God instinctively, spontaneously. What we need 
to do, therefore, is set the stage for this kind of personal com- 
munion with God. Most people find that good use of the imagina- 
tion is the first step toward this. By becoming incarnate, God has 
provided the imaginal background for our prayer. By fixing our 
imagination on some scene from our Lord’s life we begin to pray. 


III. Meditation 

Once we have projected an image of Christ (being scourged, 
for instance) we commence to reflect on this: Who is this being 
scourged? Why? What has it got to do with me? This is meditation. 

It is important, here, to note how meditation is just a step 
toward prayer (we are still setting the stage, creating the atmos- 
phere). It is misleading to call prayer “meditation.” It is also dis- 
heartening. Many people are frightened off from prayer precisely 
‘ because they think of it in terms of meditation: a highly rational, 
logical process of ratiocination. But meditation is only a step — an 
extremely important one — toward the “heart-to-heart conversation _ 
with God.” 


IV. Conversation 

This is the crown and culmination of prayer. It is, basically, a 
prayer of affection, not especially characterized by emotion or senti- 
ment, but by strong loving acts of the will. If these affections were 
to be verbalized, they would come out something like this: “My 
God, I love You.” “Lord, keep Your hand upon my head today, 
lest I offend Thee.” “Let me take good care of You in my neighbor 
today,” etc. These affections are vital. They tend toward action and 
shape the thinking and behavior of the man of prayer. 

Conversation, as used here, is a many-splendored thing. When 
the devout man has poured forth to God all his heart, his misery 
and joy, he inwardly pauses with the petition: “Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.” And God speaks to the silent and attentive 
person, He reveals to him His will, answers his questions, resolves 
his doubts, stills his longing, and soothes his pains. 

Conversation may mean a veritable dialogue. It may be an 
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imageless, wordless awareness of God’s presence. It may be a 
poignant, anxious searching or empty waiting for the Lord. It 
may be a silent, pleasant enjoyment of His company. It certainly 
‘should not be a Vesuvius of monologue, a selfish indulgence in the 
pleasures of loquacity, or misguided sentiment. 

If one is graced to begin with this kind of prayer, then he ought 
to skip the preliminary steps. There would be no need at the 
moment to resort to reading, imagining, and meditating. St. John 
of the Cross says that if you find an orange peeled you eat it; you 
don’t try peeling it again. Here is a simple fundamental principle: 
anything you can do at prayer to heighten your awareness of God 
makes good prayer. 


Progress in Prayer 


You learn to pray by praying. A child learns to talk by talking. 
The first verbal noises a child makes seem meaningless and useless; 
but if he ceases to make these noises he never learns to talk. So 
often, especially at the beginning, our prayer seems meaningless 
and useless, full of dryness and distractions and perhaps sleep; 
but if we were to give up prayer because of these difficulties we 
would never learn to pray. 

Distractions are in the mind. One kind of distraction is a con- 
sequence of a day ill-spent. If, for instance, a person is committing 
deliberate venial sins, or is inordinately attached to created pleas- 
ures, or even excessively preoccupied with his own work, then he 
is going to suffer a hangover in the form of distractions in prayer. 
Against this kind of distraction in prayer he must stand firm, and 
try to eliminate it by a very careful remote preparation. 

There is another kind of distraction that crops up in prayer. It 
is much less pernicious than the former, and more readily managed. 
After one has made some progress in prayer, he becomes less de- 
pendent on the imagination, and so he ceases to use it. This second 
kind of distraction is simply the imagination coming down off the 
shelf and getting back into the act. The best way to cope with 
it is to ignore it. A person can go on praying while in the back- 
ground this weird and fantastic parade of images concocted by an 
offended, unused imagination will gradually peter out, if ignored. 
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Dryness or aridity is also a difficulty met by those who are 
learning to pray. This is a problem of the will. When one is assailed 
by aridity his attempts at mental prayer result in disgust, and he 
is strongly tempted to give up then and there. He has no fervor, 
no sense of God’s presence, no recognizable capacity for praying 
at all. There are three principal causes of aridity. One is the same 
sort of condition that causes distraction: a sinful, dissipated, 
thoughtless habit of living. You can’t pass, magically, from Godless- — 
ness to Godliness. The mind is like a sponge and the memory stores 
up whatever is digested by the mind. We are at every moment — 
even at moments of prayer — very largely what we were; and no one 
can rub clean the slate of his experiences instantaneously. What 
was opposed to God cannot suddenly become subject for conversa- 
tion with Him. 

If a person is physically unfit, because of sickness, fatigue, or 
mental anxiety, he will, inevitably, be bothered by dryness at 
_ prayer. Sometimes it is God’s own way of shaking someone out 
__ of lethargy, complacency and self-satisfaction, or His way of purify- 
ing and detaching man, driving him by grace of the “dark nights,” 
where there is no sensible devotion and no creature comfort and 
no consolation driving him beyond the creature to the Creator, - 
beyond the gifts to the Giver. 


Progress Through the Dark Night 


The existence of distractions and aridity in prayer do not impede 
growth. They may, in fact, be a great means of growth. Half an 
hour of prayer spent in battling distractions and overcoming sleep, 
may be more soul-sanctifying and world-redeeming than an equal 
period of brilliant ideas, impressive images, and fine feelings. 

Abbot Chapman in his Spiritual Letters says: “Possibly the best 
kind of prayer is when we are unable to do anything, if then we 
_ throw ourselves on God and stay contendedly before Him; wor- 
ried, anxious, tired, listless, but above all, under it all — humbled 
and abandoned to His will, contented with our own discontent. 
If we can get ourselves accustomed to this attitude of soul, which 
is always possible, we have learned how to pray, and we can pray 
for any length of time — the longer the better — and at any time.” 

These difficulties may, indeed, be the first sign of progress. 
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Learning to pray is like learning to read. Tyro readers need lots 
of pictures to attract them, to capture their fancy, appeal to their 
senses, and urge them on. Beginners in prayer need plenty of 
images too, for the very same reason. And God, who draws all 
things, all people, to Himself sweetly, graciously, according to their 
nature, gives us at first sensible devotion, fervor, clear images and 
ideas — thus drawing us to Himself. 

But just as it would be cruelty on the part of any teacher not 
to wean the child away from pictures to the words themselves, 
and thus to deprive the child of the art of reading, of the pleasure 
of deep knowledge and understanding, so it would be equally cruel 
of God to go on feeding the man of prayer with baby food — feel- 
ings, images, and ideas of God—never weaning him away from 
the shadow, the reflection, and introducing him to the Word Him- 
self, and thus depriving him of the art of prayer and the substantial 
joys of wisdom. 

The weaning away, the purifying process, the deepening and 
enlivening of faith, involve necessarily some degree and some 
phases of darkness on two levels: the “night of the senses” and 
the “night of the spirit.” 

The emptying process leading to the fullness of the Christian 
life, the fullness of prayer life, by which a man becomes a great 
lover of God and of His whole creation, is brought about not by 
God alone but by the co-operative ascetic efforts of the creature. 
Without a real, sustained effort of the creature to mortify sense, 
to overcome evil tendencies, no true advance in prayer can be made. 
This effort must include interior mortification which aims at con- 
quering self-love, checking unruly thoughts and affections, weaning 
the desires from all that is not God. If this is done as the soul 
strives for divine union, God will reveal Himself, manifest His 


presence, and perhaps grant the person of prayer an experiential 
awareness of this union. 


Simplified Prayer 


The progression of prayer is characterized by increased sim- 
plicity. One’s relationship with God and the conversation become 
more and more ruled by one thing: love. And so prayer becomes 
progressively a loving attention to God, abiding in His presence, 
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a simple awareness of God through the mist and the haze as well 
as in the light. And all the time there are fewer human ways and 
modes of operation to support (or hinder) this sacred act of 
communion. 

This simple and more advanced form of prayer is dominated 
by the activity of the Holy Spirit through the actuation of the 
theological virtues and the gifts, especially wisdom. This is con- 
templative prayer. It is a very normal and very desirable form of 
prayer within the reach of all, to be desired by all. Under the 
dominating action of the Holy Spirit a man becomes less imagina- 
tive, aggressive, talkative, more silent, docile, receptive, responsive, 
and passive (in the sense of “suffering the transforming action 
of God”). 

There are five fundamental stages in contemplation: recollection, 
quiet, union, espousals, and mystical marriage. The first three be- 
long to conforming union, the other two to transforming union. 
These are not strict categorical divisions but general, loose, over- 
lapping, rhythmic movements of spiritual growth following a faith- 
' ful, well-disciplined, generous period of life wherein one engages 
in more or less discursive meditation. 

It is not good to be unduly, if at all, concerned about one’s own © 
stage of prayer. All one needs to know is when prayer is changing 
from meditation to contemplation so as to adjust properly and 
not spoil things by turmoil, fear, ignorance, kicking against the 
goad, or giving up. There are signs of this transition which can be : 
recognized with the help of a director: 

1. Inability to meditate — that is, to use reason and imagination 
in the things of God. God is communicating Himself no longer by 
way of sense. He is transforming the strength of the senses to 
the spirit. 

2. There is no consolation from God but neither is there from 
any creature. Imagination is restless. But there is no desire to fix 
senses on the world. 

3. The memory is centered obscurely but lovingly on God. There 
is a certain deep-seated pleasure in being alone with God. There 
this loving, vague, general knowledge or quiet peace of the facul- 
ties alternates with painful aridity and distraction, until it finally 
becomes habitual. 
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If these three conditions prevail simultaneously then a man 
should know that God is introducing him to contemplation, to a 
deeper, richer form of prayer, less dependent on the senses. He 
should not then, on his part, make frantic efforts to meditate, but 
remain calm and tranquil, and spiritually alive to God. 


Conclusion 

To be a contemplative, therefore, is to follow out perfectly the 
first commandment, and to imitate Christ in His most characteristic 
activity. Contemplation is not a spiritual luxury, something off the 
main line of sanctity. It is the simplest, most mature, most solid 
Christianity. To become like Christ is to become more and more 
contemplative. There is no other way. The religion of Christianity 
is, at its depths, a mystical life. Any Christian who lives this life 
deeply is living the mystical life, is to some degree, a mystic: one 
who knows God by experience, by an intuition born of love. This 
love is ignited in prayer. 


This article, by a veteran of more than forty years in the liturgical 
movement, is an answer to “A Re-examination of the Liturgical 
Movement in the United States” by Father William, O.C.D., in the 
June, 1959, issue of Sprrrua Lire. 


Liturgy and Contemplation 
| A Rebuttal by H. A. R. 


DISCUSSION is the precondition of intellectual advance and con- 
troversy, a condition without which there is naught but steril 


_. conformity. No movement can make any progress without it. 


The heat engendered may not always furnish an adequate and 
proportionate amount of light, but even that is a price which any 
movement should gladly pay for the chance of gaining the interest” 
of thinking members of the human race. 

The liturgical movement has come in for a great deal of criticism 
over the past 50 years, here and abroad. This is partly due to the 
fact that it was an implicit critique in its very essence and stood 
for great reforms, sparked by the initial reforms of St. Pius X. It 
drew implied conclusions from these initial reforms, which the 
more literal and legal-minded conservatives refused to admit: It is 
a reform that cannot be covered by the New Code of Canon Law. 
It looked for theological and ascetical foundations on which to base 
its claims. It did an enormous amount of historical research to gain 
a deeper insight and to have a sure compass on its march toward 
the still vaguely outlined “point Omega” (to use a handy term of 
Teilhard de Chardin) and thereby naturally caused surprise in 
those circles to whom the principal sociological aspect of the 
Church is its conservative and institutional force. We liturgists 
would have made enemies, had we been as wise as Solomon and 
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as charitable as St. Francis — which none of us would claim to be 
or to have been at any time during the long march through the 
wasteland. , 

There was talk of our “lunatic fringe,” of the “radicals” in our 
ranks and of our “negative and all too critical approach.” We did not 
“understand the simple people,” we were called intellectuals and 
malcontents and a great many more or less flattering names. Now 
we are accused of neglecting contemplation, with the exception of 
Thomas Merton and myself. 

Let us clear the decks for action, before we enter into the fray. 
My book The Soul Afire (Pantheon, New York, 1944, out of print, 
to be republished as paperback in 1960), the first collection of its 
kind in the United States, all dedicated to the contemplative life 
(which is not the same thing as “contemplation” thus badly stated) 
was, in the author’s and editor's mind, part and parcel of the 
liturgical movement and as such received by the leaders of the 
movement, as far as I know. While it was no map of the land of 
contemplation, infused or not, nor a method to practice it, its 
snippets from masters of contemplative life, from Fathers, saints, 
doctors, and liturgical (sic) texts gave an analogous idea in feeble 
human words of the reality and wealth of contemplation. A quota- 
tion from St. Paul provided the chapter headlines. All liturgists 
could see what was meant. So could those who did not espouse 
our cause. 


The Varieties of Contemplation 


One thing this collection of mystical writings of all ages of our 
faith should have made clear beyond doubt is the fact that the 
contemplative life is not uniform. It has many schools and doctrines, 
both subesquent as well as contemporary to one another, true to 
the too-often-quoted “the Spirit breathest where it listeth.” The last 
thing to do, therefore, is to censure each other and to set up private 
points of censure. This applies to both sides equally. It will be a 
sorry day when the Eastern Catholic finds out that all freedom 
appears to be gone in the West, not because the Holy See decreed 
thus, but because several branches on the great tree of mystical 
tradition withered for lack of breathing space and nothing but one 
fat branch weighs down a tree bent precipitously to one side. Though 
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Aquinas and John of the Cross be the greatest doctors in their field, 
that does not finish Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, Columba Marmion, 
and even not Dom F estugiére, wrongheaded as he may have ap- 
peared to be in his period — which was not exactly the happiest 
time for a great many original thinkers. But let us not rake over the 
bones of the past or identify ourselves with controversial writers. 
His name has nothing to do with our present controversy. He is 
unknown to our generation. Now that it is obvious to the most 
hesitant that the aims of the liturgical movement are to a large 
extent those evident in the latest reforms of Peter’s successors, the 
liturgists have committed an unforgivable mistake: they were right. 
Of course there are a great multitude of those here and in Europe 
who doubt either that “this will last” or is practical or will ever be 
realized. That is a tremendous challenge for us, which will really 
call for hard work, wisdom, charity, and prayer. But those who 
were reckoned among the lunatic fringe because they advocated 
that the Easter vigil be removed from its inadequate place in the 
_ dead of Saturday morning, are now put to prove that they not only 
can hold the people after the newness has worn off, but that they 
can slowly and gradually fill the new vessel with the wine of 
profound meaning and of contemplated and lived truth. Just doing 
it and doing it right is only the beginning. If you were called a 
radical, because you advocated evening Masses in 1934, at least 
for sailors, nurses, hotel employees, and railroad workers, you have 
now the enviable but laborious task of using the Instruction of 1958 
to make the Mass for these people an experience of faith by Word 
and Sacrament, or your radicalism was purely love of change; the 
change came, but you hadn’t changed and were unable to imple- 
ment anything more than the new letter of the law. 

If you were called critical and negative, because you loved true 
liturgy so much that its manhandling as a cold performance (while 
devotions of lesser inspiration ran away with all the efforts and 
labor) made you point out things that stood in the way and needed 
resetting and a new focus, then you must now spend yourself in 
patient labor to secure a lasting and important place for what you 
had in mind when you showed in pioneer days how lopsided the 
emphases were meted out in disfavor of the spiritual treasures of 
the liturgy. What was so radical in advocating what Benedict XIV 
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had recommended about 1740 and Pius XII counseled in Mediator 
Dei: the deeply significant and dogmatically more correct consecra- 
tion of the hosts to be used at the same Mass, instead of taking them 
out of a store in the tabernacle? It may be hard to devise a method 
of living up to this finesse and it may even be impossible in our 
mammoth parishes, but it certainly is not radical in an opprobrious 
sense of this term. There is nothing wrong with the Pope's sugges- 
tion, but there is something wrong with mammoth parishes, al- 
though at this point nothing can be done to create smaller parishes 
now. All by now regard the mammoth parish as a necessary evil of 
the modern ant heap called by such a noble Latin term — civitas. 

I dispense myself from analyzing the other terms I quoted above 
not because there is no answer — there are numerous and good ones, 
but because of lack of space. Let us come to the point after having 
set the scene. The liturgical movement has been accused of im- 
maturity, of animosity against a certain and very important school 
of mysticism; of neglecting contemplation, of overemphasizing the 
communal aspects of the religious life and of not having given 
enough thought to the common Christian concern of a good, prayer- 
ful, and ascetical life. Two liturgical weeks were diligently searched 
for evidence of a true preoccupation with contemplation. 


Infused Contemplation Is Extra-Ordinary 


When you strip the subject — contemplation — of its more refined 
technical and highly professional terminology, you come up with sev- 
eral results: what is meant is “infused contemplation,” in other words 
a gift, a free gift of God, like grace and redemption. This would 
remove it from the objects of a systematic effort, unless we want 
to lay ourselves open to the old Protestant reproach that we make 
the divine a matter of negotiable trade. All we are able to do in 
this field is to work with God’s grace and the emphasis must be on 
free grace, giving human efforts second place. To put it on a 
program as “point,” let us say, “14” sounds highly ambitious, espe- 
cially for a congress of parish or pastoral liturgy and we are con- 
cerned with bringing the rudiments of common worship back to a 
highly individualistic age that is bent on achievements and quick 
results. Aren't we in this predicament just because the spirituality 
of the recent past, and I mean recent, has belittled the ecclesial, 
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common, and corporate aspects of worship? All the emphasis seems 
to have been on the worry how to save MY and OUR soul while 
the very idea of worship had to be unearthed a generation ago. That 
concern for personal salvation is certainly fundamental and proper, 
but there is more to Christ’s redemptive effort: an overemphasis 
on individual salvation and a disregard of the people of God would 
suggest that the external facts of the redemption as a historical 
event were almost meaningless. The Last Supper as an institution 
is the strongest argument against making light of the visible, sacra- 
mental aspects of faith. 

Another result is the simplification of the weighty term “contem- 
plation” to experienced and lived faith. To this the liturgy is indeed 
a masterful guide and all the efforts of the liturgical movement lead 
to this experience and away from the old concept of liturgy as the 
“solemn, public, and official” worship of the Church, ie., of the 
clergy. Not that the liturgy is not official, solemn, and public, but 
if it remained only that it would continue to provide only part of 
the concept “worship” which means love, surrender, and brotherly 
oneness with the fellow members of the Body of Christ. That 
Aquinas should have classified liturgy under natural virtue or re- 
ligion as a subdivision’ of justice, is perhaps not the most fortunate 
thing he ever did and it was a novelty: before him the “mysteries”” 


1Dom Odon Lottin (Morale Fondamentale, Tournay, 1954, p. 358 ff.) asks 
whether the assignment of the virtue of religion as a part of the justice, perhaps 
improperly so, is really satisfactory for the importance and nobility of this virtue. 
Since there is no equality between the infinitude of God and finite man there can 
be no relation based on justice, save in an analogical sense. Its assignment to 
justice by the Schoolmen is apparently a “framework, created by the scholarly 
concern for classifications and divisions, anxious to encompass the whole reality of 
life” — he is simply eager to wrap up in one fold, in one virtue of religion. . . 
“all the actions which rule our attitude towards the Creator and the final goal of 
all things.” This Dom Odon admits is quite fitting in the realm of natural religion, 
but does not revealed religion transcend this realm? Should we not raise the ap- 
pendage of justice above the three theological virtues themselves? Lottin decides 
that religion belongs to the natural moral virtues as its origin is in the reaches of 
nature and its final aim can be gauged by the natural religion. But he asks, where 
in the cortege of natural virtues is it located? Certainly not as an appendage of the 
four cardinal virtues, nor as a fifth cardinal virtue: “we locate it outside the series: 
It regulates our natural relation with God who transcends all nature; thus it sur- 
passes all cardinal virtues which according to their own definition regulate the 
relationship to our own person and that of others, creatures like ourselves” (p. 360). 
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were considered the incarnation of faith, hope, and charity. In his 
day the liturgy had already become a clergy affair, an honorous 
one, and individual mysticism was flourishing, taking from the 
liturgy what offered itself to enhance the sweet pursuits of the soul 
conversing with God. Most individualists mined the liturgy for 
what they deem to be nuggets and are apt to make themselves 
masters of the chosen snippets and pretty arbitrary ones at that. 

Doing violence to the web of sacred texts in this fashion is by 
no means being “steeped in the liturgy.” The medieval German 
mystics, even the great ones, were not free of this tendency of 
picking and choosing what in the texts of the liturgy glittered in 
their eyes, without regard for the much more difficult task of first 
accepting the whole web, before pulling out strands for their own 
tapestry. 


Subjective vs. Objective Piety 

That is really what is meant by the opposition of subjective and 
objective piety. The physical presence of the Lord at the Last 
Supper is now replaced by His Word — in faith we hear His voice 
and drink His wisdom. We are the beggars at His table, we come 
to be fed by Him as He is on this occasion present by His word, 
soon to become present as our sacramental nourishment. While we 
have twenty-three hours every day to soar in lonesome contempla- 
tion, we should be magnanimous enough to give one hour or less 
to the communal table with the brethren in Christ. And the liturgical 
movement — far from attempting to make us love cold pomp, in- 
volved ceremonial and perfect ritual performance — was set in 
motion because these aspects were the dominant ones and men 
like Parsch, Beauduin, Herwegen, and their contemporaries wanted 
to take worship out of its cold official atmosphere of “Haupt und 
Staatsaktion” (command performance) and put it where it be- 
longed: into the hearts and minds of believing but undernourished 
Christians. What was all the to-do about closing the chasm between 
the sanctuary and the pews, if not to open the treasures hidden from 
the eyes of the faithful and to break the bread with and for them? 

Contemplation — when infused, a rare, exalted gift of God’s free 
condescending mercy — is a term which has been used a little bit 
too often and in too many senses. Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics 
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and Neoplatonists were familiar with it and called it Theoria: 
gazing at the pure ideas given to the true philosopher. The Essenes 
of the Qumram may have had a Jewish form of contemplation: 
none of these were infused, but acquired forms of contemplation. 
Even India and the Far East seems to be familiar with this form 
of mental union of subject and object, mysterious, but not yet 
supernatural, not infused by the Holy Spirit, in a way beyond 
human language and psychological analysis and description. To be 
a member of a contemplative order means no more than that you 
pray and hope that one day you may be granted this great gift 
and to strive to place no obstacle in the way of the Consolator 
Optimus. It does not mean that all Trappists, Carthusians, and 
Carmelites are blessed with this gift. The majority, although living 
good “contemplative” lives of prayer and mortification, solitude and 
sacred study, never reach this hoped-for state and may never even 
reach the art of acquired natural contemplation — at least, this is 
what experts tell me. All this is well known to spiritual writers 
and has nothing to do with the fact that we all have the potency 
- of anticipating beatific vision, so to speak, while we are still in 
our body. The prayer of quiet and union is a rare gift even among 
those withdrawn from the disturbing creatureliness of the world. 
When we speak therefore of contemplation in connection with the 
liturgy and certainly with education, we seem to mean the opposite 
of the active, busy, and bustling way of this world. Martha versus 
Mary, scolding. Without Mary’s spirit in some measure, the liturgy 
remains forever a closed book, especially the Advent-Parousia cycle. 
Take, e.g., the third Mass on Christmas day: the Psalms and read- 
ings are one great messianic vision which require quiet of the 
worshiping soul, gazing at the object of Hebrews and John’s Pro- 
logue, completely receptive and obedient. That is a contemplative 
posture, but who can say when it is infused contemplation? 
From Parsch to Herwegen to Casel to our own contemporaries, 
the writers and the programs have required such an attitude 
and this without being contentious. Little details show this, like 
the advocacy for the silence between the Oremus and the text of 
the Collects by the liturgists, and this now has been happily re- 
established by the rubrics of Holy Week: or the renewed posture 
of all during the readings: no more competing parallel performance 
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readings, but quiet attention to the Word. Con-templare, to try 
my hand at etymology, would mean being together in a sacred 
place or presence, and the accent I would put on “being.” That 
Mary should then go out in Marthalike works is what we would 
expect from parishioners who are neither professional philosophers 
nor the “practical philosophers” of the contemplative orders. 
Whether they are unconscious, disguised contemplatives is a secret 
of the Holy Spirit, not open to prying eyes. If infused contemplation 
were made a point for discussion at the (pastoral) liturgical weeks 
we would end up with recipes, methods, yogalike techniques and 
investigation of “clinical” cases of sanctity. St. John of the Cross 
is the mystical doctor, because he, like no other writer, saw the 
clinical aspect of true (or spurious) mysticism. He was a specialist 
like a physician and his rules are indispensable for all whose task 
it is to investigate the authenticity of infused contemplation and 
allegedly supernatural phenomena, as Hilda Graef showed so clearly 
in her monograph on Konnersreuth. 


Ecclesial Aspects of the Liturgy 


But we cannot afford to skip the problem of the sacramental 
realm and of modern man and his parishes and jump right into the 
center of the space behind the sanctuary, so to speak. The Middle 
Ages, even in their greatest minds and the following centuries until 
late into the nineteenth, were not minded to develop and investigate 
the ecclesial aspects of the sacramental world. It is only natural 
that the spiritual life lived under these circumstances will not yield 
much fruit in this field either. Only with the rediscovery of the 
Fathers, the liturgy, and the positive values of Eastern spirituality 
did a fuller grasp of this aspect set into motion new efforts to give 
the “Body of Christ” its due place in personal and corporate piety. 
One glance at the Communion devotions of the past 700 years 
bears this out, not to mention the withering away of so many parts 
of the very sacramental celebration of it. It was not only Jansenism 
that is to blame for the treatment of Holy Communion before St. 
Pius X: Jansenism flourished in a certain atmosphere that it did not 
create itself. Emphasis on the reserved Blessed Sacrament at the 
expense of close participation of the ecclesial and communal aspects 
of the Holy Eucharist, brought forth a new kind of contemplation. 
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There is room for different ways according to period, cultural 
epoch, temperament, and other determinants: but the sacraments 
are basic to the Church, and by sacraments we mean the whole, 
not the partially excised, tailored to one’s personal measure and 
taste. Every Christian has to find the objectively most appropriate 
approach to them, before he can aspire to the higher ways of per- 
sonal and individual mysticism and even when he reaches acquired 
or infused contemplation he is still a member of the Church whose 
supreme and sublime self-realization takes place in the sacred ban- 
quet, the Lord’s Supper, that is the Mass, which does not allow 
the individual a withdrawal into a shell with Jesus, leaving the 
company of the brethren, contributing a mere physical presence. 

The ambivalence of communal and individual is part of the eu- 
charistic complexity which solves itself more easily in practice than 
in theory — by charity and faith. The common meal of the brethren 
is the visible aspect of the Church at her most intimate. All the 
other essentials, sacrifice, real presence, and its ensuing bridal 
embrace of the individual soul, follow this primal and significant 
- mystery. A contemplation which has no reference to the Body of 
Christ, the Church, or only one as a function of the isolated indi- 
vidual-person is to be suspected of incompleteness. There is after 
the Last Supper no bypassing of it in a “superior,” solitary way to” 
contemplation, to the exclusion of the sacramental reference with 
all its significance, as made visible in the signs chosen by Christ. 
We could hardly suspect Him of having instituted what He longed 
for — desiderio desideravi — in a casual manner, resorting to bread 
and wine for want of better signs and as a step for the psychikoi 
to be tolerated by the pnevmatikoi, for the elect to be condescend- 
ingly accepted for the sake of the more primitive faithful, “who 
need externals.” If the Eucharist, sacramentum tantum, can be 
skipped, then logically the visible Church can be skipped as well. 
Nobody who is uneasy with the communal aspect of Communion 
has ever suggested such a step. 

Stripped of its technical language, infused contemplation is real 
friendship with, and resting in, God. Speculation not only clari- 
fies concepts, but its dissecting can cut the life out of them, 
its heat can boil them until they are bleached and blanched, its 
purifying rinsing may wash them until they are nothing but husks. 
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This overworking of speculation is what created the Devotio 
Moderna as a reaction in the late Middle Ages, when spiritual men 
had to cope with mere epigones of the great schoolmen. There is a 
danger in this reaction: it culminated in some Reformers’ blatant 
anti-intellectual posture in their new theology. The balance is easier 
to keep by following the prayer of the Church in her different 
liturgies, as signs and tokens of the ineffable and awesome Presence. 

Activists have great difficulties with the liturgical prayer of the 
Church as it is woven from the threads of the Word and moved by 
the loom of the sacraments, because a Mass, any Mass, can be 
savored only in a contemplative posture of mind, opening up to 
the Word. It is to be admitted that in its present state (with the 
texts cruelly mutilated by the late Middle Ages and the remnants, 
like bits of string too short to be woven into a sensible pattern, as 
food for contemplation) it requires a great deal of outside reading, 
comparing with discarded texts, and reliance on the Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel, without the lighting, or shall I say seasoning, of the 
very important psalmodic parts. We have to wait for the restored 
missal which is being completed in Rome now.* However we are 
not on a starvation diet with what is available. Contemplation as 
a practical issue of liturgical participation need not be a matter for 
despair now. But to oppose or disengage contemplation completely 
from the liturgy, to become “methodistic” about it, to recommend 
yogalike practices of prayer with no relation to the sacraments, to 
dwell on the “solemn, official, and public” aspect of the liturgy and 
thus create a horror of its alleged “impersonalness” in souls striving 
after contemplation, is certainly not the right way to go about our 
Father’s business. 

Dom Jean Leclerc in his splendid articles on prayer (June and 
October, 1959, Worship) shows the simplicity of prayer in a valid 
way, one developed early in-the Church, acceptable and not yet 
obsolete or inferior to later analysis: “. . . the common characteristic 
of liturgical prayer and meditation is simplicity. They don’t require 
difficult psychological trials, they just require love: love for God, 
for the words of God, for the Church which presents us with the 
texts we must use for prayer, for our brethren who pray with us, 
with the same words of God. . . . Prayer is not so much a dialogue 


* Editor’s note: The restored Roman missal has been promised us this year. 
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with God as it is a duet with Him... bringing our voice into 
accord with the voice of God in the Church and in us... attuning 
our soul to the truth and to the goodness of God . . . our soul may 
be silent in a brief but pure prayer of consent, or acceptance, or 
adoration, of renouncement of ourselves and our human words, in 
the quiet and unique contemplation of the words and works of 


God [p. 568 f.].” 


When a man is “in Christ,” forthwith He and 
Christ are vitally united, and Christ offers Him- 
self and His Christian in Himself, and the man 
offers Christ and himself in vital unity, and God, 
looking upon Mass, sees both His Son and those 
who are “in one” with Him. Hence you cannot 
but perceive the incredible cogency of Mass. 
It is a gift that God cannot resist: the priest, 
and the layman too, since there is solidarity be- 
tween them, have omnipotence in their hands. 
Mass is an act — not a prayer recited, not a cere- 
mony contemplated, but the supreme act of his- 
tory unequaled in the world. 

—C. C. Martinpste, S.J. 


This article by the Pioneer of the Liturgical movement in America 
was written in 1987, but it has not been published heretofore. 


Catholic Spiritual Life 


Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. 


Objective Piety 


THERE are many points one could mention if he were seeking 
reasons to carp at the topic of the present article as couched in 
the phrase “Catholic spiritual life.” Why the term spiritual? Is not 
all Catholic life ipso facto also spiritual life? Or again one might 
ask whether there is any true spiritual life possible outside the 
Catholic Church as the true Church of Christ? There is no doubt 
that it has been possible for Catholics to discuss the spiritual life 
as if it were constituted of a number of segregated and specialized 
acts or exercises having little direct connection with the rest of 
one’s life. What is still more strange, whole treatises on the spiritual 
life can be written by Catholics with no reference at all, or only 
a casual one, to the liturgy of the Church. This is indeed an 
anomaly, since there can be no truly Catholic life, least of all any 
such spiritual life, without the liturgy. The latter is par excellence 
the spiritual life of the Church and therefore officially also that of 
the faithful as members of the Mystical Body of Christ. One could 
therefore well ask the further question: What need is there of 
treating of Catholic spiritual life, after so many discussions on the 
relation of the liturgy to the life of the Catholic? 

There is much to be said for this question. Yet there may be 
reasons for just such a discussion in the face of prevalent views 
and attitudes. The individualism and subjectivism of our day have 
succeeded in separating the religious and the spiritual life from all 
social contacts and stripping it of all social character. Many 
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persons not only treat of piety and the spiritual life separately in 
discussions, but consider them as things apart, shut up within them- 
selves, as merely distinct phenomena alongside of many other 
parallel phenomena in human life. If the Catholic treats of the 
spiritual life, it may be in a separate treatment, but he must needs 
deal with the spiritual life as something that should permeate all 
elements of a Christian’s activities. Even here, however, he must 
bring in the liturgy as the center and fount of Catholic spiritual 
life, of Catholic piety, if he wishes to remain faithful at all to the 
Christian tradition. 

The liturgy indeed answers to the essential traits that have at 
all times constituted religion. “In all the meanings of the word 
religion,” writes Dr. Wunderle, “two things are uppermost: on the 
one hand, the consciousness of the dependence of man on a Being 
superior to him, and on the other hand, the striving of man towards 
this Being” (Die Wurzeln der primitiven Religion, p. 4). It would 
be superfluous to indicate to what extent the liturgy realizes these 
two traits, which are of its very marrow. The same must be said 


_. of a further characterization of the primitive worship of man: “The 


most important acts of worship in the life of the primitive man 
are prayer and sacrifice” (Wunderle, op. cit., p. 71). 

We know that the Protestant Reformation inaugurated a great - 
change in this regard by eliminating sacrificial worship from its 
religion altogether. We have also seen the final consequences of 
the trends thus inaugurated, the complete individualism and sub- 
jectivism of the contemporary approach to religion. In the last 
analysis this has meant, not the striving of man toward the supreme 
Being, but rather man’s reduction of the dimensions of this supreme 
Being to the narrow limits of his individual mind or imagination. 
The modern rejection of God ended by making a god that con- 
formed to the individual whim or the fashion of a generation. 
Thus we have a changing, evolutionary, or emergent God, who 
. is ever struggling toward His own higher perfection, because it 
has been more satisfactory for our modern pride to conceive of 
Him as no better than ourselves. In the same way there has been 
talk of a democratic God, because we could not brook a God who 
was different from ourselves. The general principle of approach 
was the pragmatic one of the will to believe, of the acceptance 
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of such religious concepts and truths as we feel an urge to hold. 

Catholic piety, as well as the liturgy of the Church, stands at 
the opposite pole to this subjectivism; its entire attitude is based 
on the objective character of God and of religion. “We Catholics 
have two incomparable values,” writes Abbot Harwegen, “to offer 
to our fellows: Objectivity over against the dissolving subjectivism, 
and fellowship over against the atomizing socialism. An unsurpass- 
able school, in which we develop these goods, is the liturgy” 
(Lumen Christi, p. 90). The liturgy is not the creation of man. It 
is the embodiment of God who, in the liturgy, has descended from 
heaven and eternity into time and this earth of ours, and who 
abides and acts there throughout all time. Man is born outside this 
liturgy, he must approach it from without and enter into it in 
order to find God and the life of God. But in doing so he is ever 
a human person and not a depersonalized atom, he is a center of 
spiritual activity even in the very reception of the life of God, 
in which God Himself is the supreme agent and he the recipient. In 
that way, Catholic spiritual life also retains its subjective aspect, 
though ever in proper relation to the objective. “Objectivity and 
subjective co-operation are thus in a most beautiful union. The 
objectivity is spiritualized and enters within man; the subjective 
element finds its firm, unchangeable resting place in the action 
of Christ. His divine action lifts up the efforts of man to itself and 
gives them their genuine power and meaning. The vine sends the 
vital sap to the branches, in whose power they bring forth rich 
fruit” (Die Betende Kirche, p. 183). 


Catholic Doctrine in the Liturgy 


The liturgy of the Church is the divine depository of the truths 
Christ revealed to mankind. But it is also the depository of the 
divine mysteries of Christ’s redemption, and the essential action of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, and therefore of Christ Himself. 
Everywhere, moreover, the liturgy calls for active participation of 
the faithful, a participation that must be above all intelligent, that 
is, on the level of man’s understanding and free will. Participa- 
tion has little sense unless it is intelligent, unless it is consciously 
willing, a seeking of God. As such, however, it engenders an in- 
creasing formation of heart and mind after the mind and will of 
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Christ. Wherever this religious formation takes place in the par- 
ticipating member, it will also be accompanied by a growing sense 
of the value and the position of the Church as the depository of 
the divine here on earth. It will result in a high appreciation and 
a tender love of the Church as the Bride of Christ and our 
Mother, whose guiding voice we will be glad to heed at all times 
as the authentic objective treasury of the spiritual life for all 
times and places. True filial love of God will then also be expressed 
in genuine filial piety for His chosen Bride. The liturgy is a tradi- 
tional treasury of the truths of the faith that are universal in 
every way, and it ever turns the mind to the focal center of the 
organized Church, Rome, whence flows the power of the hierarchy, 
in union with which the truths are lived. 

It is the liturgy that gives a solid objective basis to the spiritual 
life of the Catholic, by furnishing him with a firm foundation in 
the doctrines it ever holds up to view, and by presenting these 
doctrines in their intimate connection with the practices of religion. 
Our piety, our filial relation to God, must be based on a reflection 
_ of the great truths of our faith. Without them it becomes a blind 
emotionalism, ever subject to the moods of the moment. Without 
the dogmatic basis, there is nothing permanent or stable, in the 
practice of our spiritual life. The liturgy furnishes this dogmatic’ 
basis by everywhere stressing the doctrinal foundations of the faith 
that is being lived. It has the greatest apologetical value for the 
individual soul by reason of its presenting the historical and scrip- 
tural background of the mysteries and of the miracles of Christ, 
and of the lives of the great spiritual men. Everywhere the liturgy 
is centered in the great truths of the religion and life of the 
Church and of Christ. And these truths are, in the very nature of 
the liturgy presented, not as cold formulas or dry theses, but in 
all their life-giving vigor. It is precisely in the liturgy that the 
dogmas of our faith energize unto new life. In the liturgy, as Abbot 
Caronti says, the truths and mysteries are “placed before us for 
imitation in practical life. Hence we find not a sterile contempla- 
tion, not a theoretic and sentimental aiming at virtue, but true 
profit and intense action flowing from the practice of the liturgical 
life. . . . The faith is thus professed in all its splendor; hope is 
nourished on the grand promises made to those who live a life of 
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mystic indwelling in Christ; and charity toward God finds its 
greatest development in the continuous commerce with the only- 
begotten Son, while charity toward neighbors nourishes itself and 
grows in the community of thought and sentiment, in the partici- 
pation in one and the same baptism, which makes brothers of all, 
sons of the august heavenly Father” (The Spirit of the Liturgy, 
p- 18). 


Personal Sanctity 


In her disciplinary regulations the Church obliges all members 
to a minimum participation in the liturgical worship, under pain 
of losing their living supernatural contact with their divine Head, 
Christ. This is incontestable. It is equally incontestable, as we have 
seen abundantly, that the Church does not therewith imply that 
the participation strictly commanded under heavy penalty should 
be the average for her children, or that it is necessary merely 
because she has commanded so. On the contrary, the norm set 
down is a minimum requirement which was made into law because 
of the growing negligence of many faithful in this regard in the 
centuries of decline in faith and liturgical understanding. In the 
early days of Christianity, before the custom of active participa- 
tion and of regular Communion at Mass had waned, no such action 
_ by the Church was necessary. With the decrease of this public 
and intelligent participation came the increase of privately con- 
structed prayers, which often reflected mainly the individual atti- 
tudes of their author rather than the objective mind of the 
Church. It was the beginning of the trend toward individualism 
and subjectivism in religion. 

No one should want to say that the Church prescribed the 
minimum of attendance at liturgical worship merely in order that 
Catholics might spend a maximum of their efforts at private 
prayers of their own choosing. At the same time no one can pos- 
sibly claim that a maximum of participation in the Church’s wor- 
ship is meant to do away with all forms of private prayer, or of 
private endeavor to commune with God. It is self-evident, not only 
that a wholehearted participation in the liturgy will engender a 
spirit of love and zeal for God that will also make a maximum use 
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of all opportunities to lift mind and heart to God throughout the 
day, but also that under these circumstances the increased private 
prayers will retain the truly Christian character of the Church’s 
official prayer which inspired them. The above tendency toward 
private, subjective prayers cannot be criticized for the fact that 
_ there was an increase of private initiative at prayer, but for the 
fact that the private prayer tended to supplant in great degree the 
proper participation in public worship and at the same time devi- 
ated considerably from the objective norm set by that official 
worship. 

An examination of a great many contemporary books on the 
spiritual life could easily give the impression that spiritual growth 
must be attained chiefly by dint of purely private adventure. Even 
where the point is theoretically stressed that all supernatural good 
comes from God and where prayer (private) is prescribed to ask 
God's help, the general tenor of many books is far from indicating 
that all efforts should be built up on the liturgy as the primary and 
indispensable source of the Christian spirit. Often the liturgy is not 
even mentioned in passing. Again, many of these books indeed 
emphasize Christ, but only too often it is only the historical Christ 
of the Gospels, and not also the living Christ of the Church’s 
liturgy. An examination of the common prayer books in most fre- 
quent use among the faithful will lead to the same conclusion. 
These are built up on the saints and on Christ, but again only too 
often quite independently of Christ and the saints as they live in 
the official life of the Church. The result, in practice, is that the 
official liturgy even descends to being a mere occasion on which 
Catholics find it convenient to concentrate on their own favorite 
prayer forms. 


Public Prayer Inspires Private Devotion 


In speaking up for the central position of the liturgy in the 
spiritual life of every individual soul, and for its widest possible 
extension, there is always danger of being misunderstood. Unfortu- 
nately there have been persons, fired with a holy zeal for the 
liturgy, who have not hesitated to condemn all nonliturgical devo- 
tions, both private and public, as practices that should not be 
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encouraged, should even be suppressed. Nothing can be further 
from a true liturgical sense. For, the latter is above all eminently 
Catholic, and cannot be less sympathetic or tolerant than the 
Church herself. In the first place, the liturgy itself is, as we have 
said repeatedly, an inspiration to individual activity and to private 
prayer. Participation in the liturgy in no way does away with per- 
sonal activity — that would be a contradiction. The liturgy calls 
for personal co-operation in putting the individual soul in contact 
with the divine action of the priesthood of Christ in the Church, 
while the full harvesting of the resultant graces and union with 
Christ depends on the condition of the individual soul, its degree 
of sanctity and advancement in the life of Christ, or rather on 
the personal effort it makes thereafter toward developing Christ 
more fully in itself. Moreover in many sacramentals of the liturgy 
we have the borderline between public and private prayer; for 
they are to be used privately in innumerable ways. 

Any soul inspired to live the life of Christ through the liturgy 
will then necessarily be led to finding many ways of its own in 
accordance with the circumstances of its life for privately living 
out this life in finer detail. And nothing is further from the mind 
and intention of the Church or the liturgical apostolate than to 
suppress all nonliturgical devotions. In the first volume of the ex- 
cellent series Ecclesia Orans, edited by the monks of Maria Laach, 
Romano Guardini found it opportune to make the following state- 
ment: “The claim that the liturgy should be taken as the exclusive 
manner of collective devotional life can never be upheld. That 
would mean a misapprehension of the spiritual needs of the faithful. 
Besides the liturgical forms of spiritual life, there will always be 
the forms of popular devotion and they will be constituted as the 
changing historical, national, social, and local conditions call for. 
Nothing would therefore be more mistaken than the removal of 
worthy forms of popular spiritual life out of love for the liturgy, or 
even the desire to try to reduce them to the latter” (Vom Geist der 
Liturgie, p. 5). On the other hand, however, there can be no doubt 
that it must be considered an intolerable abuse if private devotions 
make inroads upon the proper participation of the faithful in the 
liturgical worship of the Church. 
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The Primacy of Liturgical Prayer 


So much having been said, we may return to the theme of the 
liturgy as the objective and primary form of Christian prayer and 
at the same time the norm and inspiration for all further prayer by 
the Christian. The liturgy will be this by reason of its very nature, 
if we properly participate in it. For this participation is in the first 
place a personal one for each member, and it calls into operation 
the whole man with all his faculties. “This persuasive and perse- 
vering preaching,” as a writer calls the action of the liturgy, “reaches 
man through all his senses and all his faculties. It penetrates to the 
soul by the ways which lead to the latter, the word, the chant, the 
ceremonies, the various resources of all the arts. How can the spirit 
and the heart, under these many influences, fail to respond to the 
molding force of the Christian ideas? . . . By means of this profound 
and penetrating efficacy of the liturgy was wrought that transforma- 
tion of pagan and barbaric nations into the Christian nations of the 
Middle Ages, who had so well developed a social sense” (Douter- 
lungne, Semaine liturgique de Maredsous, p. 216). Therein lies the 
power of the liturgy, that it addresses itself to the whole man. It 
never moralizes without giving the intellectual reasons for the 
conduct to be followed; it never instructs without giving at the. 
same time an inspiration to live the truths preached. Its appeal is 
not abstract but concrete, and is brought out in terms of past human 
achievement and present possibilities — it addresses and inspires the 
human person to a maximum of the Christ-life both in regard to 
prayer and to the service of God in the daily occupations and work. 

Here the early Christians, eminent personalities after the mind of 
Christ, are our models. While it was their external life that excited 
the admiration of the pagans, it was their interior life that most 
truly characterized them, and that must have functioned in them at 
all times of the day. Their social life was but the result of their union 
in spirit. For them the practice of their religion was pre-eminently 
an active participation in the official worship of the Church. Their 
program of life was the program outlined in their religious worship. 
And their moments of higher tension of the living of Christ, that is, 
in the liturgical life of the Church, were reflected in all the actions 
of the day. The latter and the former were in reality but two aspects 
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of one and the same divine life, the life of Christ, which they 
carried on without any interruption. It is for this reason that they 
could affect the atmosphere of their day so emphatically as to 
bring about one of the greatest inner transformations the society 
of mankind has known. “Not programs existing on paper, not high- 
sounding but unexecuted resolutions one time renewed the world, 
but new living men, born out of the depths of Christianity 
(Bichlmair, Urchristentum und katholische kirche, p. 845). What 
these Christians were in their day, eminently spiritual men, that we 
must be in ours, and like them the new spirit must arise out of our 
participation in the liturgy. Theirs was not a twofold life, of public 
prayer with the Church and of quite differently orientated private 
prayer, or again of prayer on the one hand and unrelated daily work 
on the other, but all, both private and public prayer, both prayer 
and work, breathed forth the same spirituality, as was inspired 
by the liturgy and thence seizing and permeating their entire 
personalities. 


Religious Experience 

Insofar as the liturgy addresses itself to and permeates the entire 
person with all his faculties, it should also be the prime basis for 
the religious experience of the member of Christ. We have heard 
much of religious experience in our generation, but it has been 
mentioned mainly in terms of subjective individualism. The re- 
ligious experience of the liturgy is always something more than 
subjectivism or individual or social emotionalism. It is always 
related to the Church as the wider Christ, and to the continuous 
indwelling and activity of Christ in His Church. Just here, however, 
the objection has been made that the collective nature of the liturgy 
precludes the proper development of the individual spiritual life, 
a matter on which we have already touched. “By no means,” an- 
swers Abbot Herwegen. “A community above all presents the pos- 
sibility and the assurance that the individual may develop and 
exercise himself completely. It supplies his shortcomings and en- 
hances his good qualities. Every community is of greater value, the 
more the individuals constituting it are personalities. . . . (The 
liturgy) is in its entire nature a collective prayer: We praise Thee, 
we sanctify Thee, we adore Thee. And yet, it does not overlook 
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the individual. In the sacraments it addresses itself to the individual 
soul with special solemnity. Each single person is presented to the 
representative of Christ for baptism. On each one does the bishop 
lay his hands. He tours his diocese without rest in order to get into 
personal touch with every soul entrusted to him, to impart the 
Holy Ghost to each soul and thus the full right to citizenship in 
the kingdom of Christ. In the Eucharistic Communion the Bread 
of Heaven is given to each one individually. And particularly in 
the sacrament of Penance, we uncover the innermost secrets of our 
heart to him who takes the place of our Redeemer” (Lumen Christi, 
pp. 30 and 32). 

The religious experience of the liturgy, more than any other, is 
calculated to enrich the individual for the sole reason that it brings 
him into such intimate real contact with Christ the true Way and 
Life. The liturgy begins and ends with Christ as the sole Mediator 
between God and man. The more fully the soul enters into the 
liturgical action, the more intimately is it united with the fellow 
members of the Mystical Body, but only through the Head, Christ. 
The liturgical action is ever a sacrifice of oneself to God, the 
rendering of a proper homage to Him. In its repeated participation 
there is an ever closer personal union effected with Christ, the 
consciousness of Christ ever grows in the soul. This is the ultimate 
reason for the increasing growth of the individual soul, despite the 
fact that it seems to give up its own individuality in entering into 
the collective action of the fellowship. Christ is indeed infinite in 
His being and life. Yet the union of the finite individual with the 
infinite Christ, while it is a sinking of self in Him, is not a destruc- 
tion of self. Rather it is the losing of one’s life in order to find it on 
a higher level. It is an ennobling of self, a sort of divinization 
of self, in which the best characteristics of the self are not destroyed 
but transformed into a higher supernatural richness of being. 
Liturgical action means the oblation of self, it is true, but never 
the annihilation of self except in the sense just explained. It is an 
oblation that has as its effect the receiving of sevenfold in return. 
It is a happy exchange of gifts between God and man, in which 
by the very nature of the case man becomes infinitely enriched. 
All the members participating in the common action become thus 
enriched, each becomes a new man in Christ, and all are assimilated 
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to one and the same transcendent Christ. And yet all the members 
thus ennobled remain ever different among themselves, truer and 
higher individual personalities than before. 


The Liturgy Inspires Hope and Love 

In this widening of the spiritual horizon and expanse of the 
individual soul lies one of the greatest fruits of intelligent participa- 
tion in the liturgy. Our Christian spiritual life, insofar as it is 
influenced by individualism and subjectivism, is often strongly 
negative and cramped, owing to the atmosphere with which we 
have been imbued from youth on. Even retreats and spiritual 
exercises often are conducted with supreme emphasis placed almost 
exclusively on the divine wrath and justice of God and the malice 
of man—a temperament that in its exclusiveness is puritanical 
and Old Testament rather than Christian. The New Testament 
has given us the two great Commandments of the love of God and of 
man, and as a basis the wonderful work of the Redeemer, a work of 
divine love and mercy through and through. This is the spirit of 
the Church, true interpreter and continuer of Christ, and the spirit 
of the liturgy in particular. “That is the spirit of the liturgy,” says 
a recent writer, “the spirit of love and mercy, the spirit of con- 
fidence and gratitude, the spirit of joy and peace. What fear and 
misery, oppression and threats, could never accomplish, is achieved 
by the immeasurable love of God. Therein lies its greatness. It is: 
the characteristic of narrower minds to try to lead men purely 
through fear, threats, and restrictions. Larger minds aim to lead 
through elevation, love, and freedom. And God our Lord is good 
and loving just because He is so great. ‘Two things I have heard 
that power belongeth to God, and mercy ” (Joseph Kramp, S.J., 
“Liturgie und religioses Leben,” in Stimmen der Zeit, Vol. 106, 
1924, pp. 93-94). The liturgy knows of no obligation performed 
merely for obligation’s sake. In her pages the way of God’s Com- 
mandments is run with love and desire. There the anxious care 
over the personal affairs of self are pushed aside by a holy zeal 
for the things of God — there we find the principle of seeking first 
the kingdom of God eminently followed out in the domain of the 
spiritual itself. 


There is no spiritual life without charity, the divine charity of 
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God as shared by man with the aid of God. The divine love of God 
for man is the explanation of all the wonderful things that God 
has done for man, and it must in tum be the impelling motive 
of all that man renders unto God in prayer and work. The liturgy 
is filled with the spirit of divine love, of God’s love reaching down 
to man, and of man’s steeping himself in this love and living by it 
as an adopted child of God and a very sharer in the divine nature. 
And the personal participation in the liturgy is thus a growing 
experience of this love which unites God and man ever more 
intimately. This is the true religious experience that it is given to 
all to attain by the bounty of God, for it is offered to all by God — 
it is the living experience of the peace of God that is freely given 
to all men of good will in proportion to that same good will. Here 
the effect of the liturgy should be analogous to that of the great 
literature, with the difference always kept in mind that gives the 
liturgy its transcendent being and value. As great literature gives 
one a personal experience, so to say, of the cultural best that man 
has ever achieved, so should the liturgy properly assimilated give 
one a personal experience of the spiritual best that has been 
' achieved for man by none other than God Himself. “Containing in 
itself the deposit of the best and profoundest experiences of God, 
embracing the words of the greatest and most intimate souls of. 
prayer, the liturgy possesses prayers of the most enlightened con- 
ception of God as the purest mental attitudes towards God. To 
pray liturgically means to dip into the living stream of the classical 
adorers of God, of the great wrestlers with God, and thereby to 
enable one’s soul to become worthy in their manner of the graces 
of these prayers. Thus the one praying will gradually be freed from 
a narrow self-seeking and brought into spiritual fellowship with 
the living springs of the religious life” (Steffes, Religions-philosphie, 
pp. 258-259). 


The Liturgy and Mysticism 

At first thought it may seem quite strange to hear mysticism and 
the liturgy mentioned in one and the same breath. Can there be 
any relation between these two types of religious experience? The 
essence of mysticism is an intuitive experience, an immediate ex- 
perience of God's presence to the soul. This experimental knowl- 
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edge of the presence of God is very often accompanied by a suspen- 
sion of the senses, so frequently, in fact, that the suspension of the 
senses is generally mentioned as one of the characteristics of mys- 
ticism. However, this suspension of the senses seems to be acciden- 
tal to the mystic state itself as are the phenomena of ecstasy, 
visions, etc., that may and often do accompany it; for the mystical 
experience can occur without any interruption of the ordinary use 
of the senses. (Cf. Maréchal, Etudes sur la psychologie des mys- 
tiques, I, p. 183.) However that may be, it remains true that the 
mystic intuition is in no way essentially dependent on the activity 
of the senses, since in most cases the latter do not act at all. On 
the other hand, such activity of the senses is essential to the liturgi- 
cal experience. The liturgy operates by an appeal to the senses, as 
we have seen. It is through the external gateways of the soul, the 
sense organs, that the soul itself is reached in the liturgy. Without 
this external appeal to the senses, there would be no liturgy at all as 
we understand it. On this point there is real opposition between the 
liturgical and the mystic experiences. However, without wishing to 
diminish the force of this opposition, we may point out that the 
senses operate in the liturgy for the sake of informing and sustain- 
ing the intellect and heart. If the soul has at any time been suffi- 
ciently aroused to activity, it may continue such activity without 
the aid of the senses, and then its state is no longer on this score so 
far removed from that of the mystic experience. 

There is another difference between the two experiences which 
prevents us from considering one as a sort of natural consequence 
of the other, should we otherwise be inclined to such a view. In 
both of them the divine acts upon the human soul. In the liturgy 
this is done through the powers which Christ has entrusted to His 
Church. In it God has, so to say, tied His hands, and has bound 
Himself to respond in the way of the liturgy, whenever the Church 
performs any official liturgical function. The divine energy then 
necessarily flows into the properly disposed human soul by virtue of 
the official action of the Church. Given the latter, God, humanly 
speaking, will not and cannot refuse to co-operate and to infuse His 
grace. In the mystic experience, on the contrary, the action of God 
is not bound to occur by reason of any promises, or by reason of 
any conditions placed by man or by the Church. In the mystic 
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experience the Spirit breathes freely where and when He wills. In 
the liturgy the divine life flows where the official Church wills and 
indicates. But despite this difference something can be said on the 
relation between mysticism and the liturgy, the question being 
whether the liturgical spirituality is in harmony with the mystical 
or not, whether the disposition fostered by the liturgy is favorable 
to mystic experience or not. 

That there is no complete opposition between the two experiences 
is evident from the fact that they have some characteristics in 
common. The liturgy is ever full of the love of God, which forms 
one of the mainsprings of its inspirational value for the human 
soul: It ever aims at an increase of this love, never being satisfied 
with any status quo. The liturgy knows no rest in this regard and 
ever urges onward to greater heights of divine love and sacrifice. 
The mystic soul is eminently filled with a spirit of love, a love, too, 
that desires to sacrifice all to God. While commencing with the 
senses, it ends in the innermost recesses of the soul and leaves there 
a consciousness of the presence of God, of contact with Him, that 
is sometimes more and sometimes less coherent, but is always ac- 
companied by an increasing desire for greater union with Him. 
From these standpoints, it would seem that the liturgy aims at 
the perfect union of love that is attained in a special conscious de- 
gree in the mystic state, but the latter union is beyond the ordinary 
scope of the liturgy, being a further free gift of God. In the true 
mystic state the experience of the soul is that of being passive 
under the extraordinary activity of God. But this passive stage of 
mystic experience is preceded by an active one in which the soul 
is operative, that is, by an active purgation of the soul under the 
influence of supernatural grace. Such active purgation by the soul 
itself, we are told, “is achieved by means of penance and mortifica- 
tion, by temperance and control of the passions, in general by 
mortification of the whole inner and outer man” (Grabmann, 
Wessen und Grundlagen de katholischen Mystik, p. 29) — in other 
words, by means of that very putting off of the old man and putting 
on of the new one which is the continuous aim of the liturgy. The 
liturgical and the mystical experiences are then, to say the least, in 
no way incompatible. 

But even more can be claimed. The mystic experience is not 
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at all probable in a soul that is not imbued with a liturgical sense 
and that neglects the liturgical channels of the spiritual life as 
much as possible. “The liturgy must ever remain the basis ‘and 
norm of mysticism” on which the latter forms and exercises itself, 
from which it takes its point of departure, and to which it returns. 
If Christ is the innermost center of all ecclesiastical life, then the 
liturgy, the mystic veil of Christ, through which He speaks to us, 
must, like the pillar of flame in which God Himself was enthroned, 
illumine our way into the promised land of the union with God. 
“Tf there is no salvation outside the Church, then there is none out- 
side the liturgy. In the liturgy the saving and the sanctification of 
soul is objectively accomplished” (Casel, Die Liturgie als Mysteri- 
enfeier, pp. 97-98). Surely it is hardly probable that God will 
greatly favor souls with the extraordinary gifts of His mystic union, 
who, within the fold of His Church, show little or no appreciation 
for the ordinary means of union with Him. It should, therefore, be 
no surprise to find that the great mystics of the Church have, as 
a matter of fact, displayed great appreciation and love for the 
liturgical life of the Church. “The Catholic mystics,” as Dr. Grab- 
mann puts it succinctly, “are filled with the warmest love for the 
Church. . . . With special clearness their sentire cum ecclesia 
(being of one mind with the Church) shows itself in their glowing 
and practical understanding of the liturgical life of the Church” 
(op. cit., pp. 68-69). 


The Liturgy Is the Ordinary Way to Sanctity 


Nothing more need be said on this topic. Whether the mystical 
experience is only for the select few specially singled out by God 
for this extraordinary grace, or whether it is attainable by all souls 
need not be considered here. The liturgical experience is at all 
events professedly for all alike. It is the ordinary means of living 
the life of Christ, a means within the spiritual and intellectual 
grasp of all the faithful. It has its message to carry to the soul of 
simplest faith and understanding and to the exceptionally gifted 
mind. To each it presents its message in words and inspirations 
within the capacity but also up to the level of his mind, and it 
does so with a power of replenishment that precludes its ever being 
exhausted by man. And since the mystic experience is not essential 
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to sanctity, the liturgical experience is also the ordinary means to 
that higher state of sanctity of the soul in whom Christ truly resides 
permanently and in perfect assimilation. The liturgy has, indeed, 
been established in the Church for the purpose of producing saints, 
for ever increasing the magnitude of the communion of saints. 

Even from this standpoint the claim of its special appropriateness 
in our own day can be made for the liturgical life. Dr. Rademacher, 
in calling attention to the fact that different types of sanctity were 
in vogue at different times —the martyr-saint in primitive Chris- 
tianity, the fugitive from the world in the Middle Ages — speaks 
of our own ideal and that of our immediate future as one character- 
ized by “a restless elevating of the natural into the supernatural 
in a closed unitary personality.” There will always be martyrs, con- 
fessors, and those fleeing the world, he says. “But in the future 
a type of sanctity hitherto less cultivated will be added to these, 
that of sanctity amidst the activities of routine and cultural life. 
And if we may believe in an upward evolution of human nature 
and Christianity, we should like unhesitatingly to give this newest 
type the preference over the earlier ones” (Das Seelenleben der 
- Heiligen, p. 35). Today the recent canonizations and papal call to 
Catholic Action both point in the same direction. Certainly this 
type of sanctity is most sorely needed in our day. It could very | 
properly be called the liturgical type, since the liturgy is the in- 
dispensable source of the Christian spirit for all men, and since its 
inspiration reaches so completely into all the angles and aspects 
of daily active life in the world. 


Father Pattison is a Professor at the Benedictines Belmont Abbey 
College, Belmont, North Carolina, and author of The Spirit En- 
shrined and Assignment to Rome. 


Prayer as an Art: Its Difficulties 
Father B. A. Pattison, Oblate of St. Benedict 


LIKE every art, prayer has its own special requisites for perfec- 
tion. Though we often think of artists as rather disorderly people, 
this judgment is quite superficial and untrue. Their outward appear- 
ance, and many of their actions, may appear to be disorderly and 
lacking in conformity with their fellow men, but this external 
behavior is, more often than not, a matter of mere fashion; a dis- 
orderly uniform of the particular profession of the artist. Often 
enough it is a mere fad —and, incidentally, an external way of 
letting off steam, because of the interior discipline and pressures to 
which each artist is subject. Every artist, who is above the average, 
subjects himself or herself to a very rigid discipline. The cultivation 
of his art requires a conformity to rules and especially to an environ- 
ment, if his inspiration is going to find an adequate expression in 
writing, painting, or any other art form. 

So it is with the art of prayer. And one of the first requisites for 
the art of praying is an awareness of the subject and object of 
prayer. This may seem to be a very obvious remark to make, but 
it is made because it is one that is all too often neglected by those 
who try to practice the art of prayer. 


Awareness of the Subject and Object 


Can we suppose, for instance, that a great writer setting aside 
an hour in the morning and an hour in the evening, and thinking 
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to himself that, every morning and evening, at that particular time, 
the inspiration is going to come to him to write a great novel or a 
great play; and at no other time will this happen to him? I know 
many great writers who do set aside a particular time of the day, 
when they do a full hour’s work of writing; but this is a matter of 
discipline to them, so that they will be sure that no day has gone 
without practicing their art of writing or, in other cases, of playing 
the piano. But they would be the last to suggest that it was during 
these particular hours of practice and exercise that they wrote their 
greatest lines of prose or composed their greatest pieces of music. 

Yet I know many, many religious — that is professional men and 
women of religion — who think that they are professional men and 
women of prayer, because they never miss their morning and 
evening hour of meditation. They are not only deluded religious, 
but they are often very unhappy ones — certainly very frustrated 
religious. When one speaks to them of their essential art of praying 
the disclosure of their unhappiness is made clear. Like any other 
artist, the religious must live with the subject and object of his 
art of prayer. The religious must create the environment of prayer, 
an environment which we call the presence of God. That great sin- 
ner, who gave to us some of the most inspired prayers of the liturgy, 
King David, has summed up this environment in the beautiful 
138th Psalm: “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? Or whither 
shall I flee from Thy face? If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there; 
if I descend into hell, Thou art present, If I dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; even there also shall Thy hand lead me... . And 
I said: Perhaps darkness shall cover me. . . . But darkness shall not 
be dark to Thee.” 

None of us can physically rid ourselves of the presence of God. 
By His very nature He is always with us, and we with Him. Nor 
do we suppose for a minute that there is one of us who does not 
desire to retain an awareness of God’s presence. But, we say, 
there are a thousand and one things, persons, places, and daily 
duties which seem to impede our awareness of God. Those who 
drew up the regulations of our religious life were fully aware of 
this difficulty. And in their wisdom they provided for certain times 
of the day and night when silence and recollection should be 
imposed upon the members of the community, with the idea and 
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purpose of giving us the opportunity of recollection and creating 
an atmosphere of quiet and solitude. ay 

But this corporate silence is quite unavailing unless there is a 
corresponding individual silence. The times of silence, whether in 
the chapel, the refectory, or the private rooms, may become a 
veritable bedlam of noise and disquiet in our own mind and heart. 
The antechamber of our mind, the imagination, may be full of 
noise and confusion, when all around us is in silence and solitude. 
If there is any time when we are apt to give way to daydreaming, 
of disputing with ourselves about the things that have happened 
during the day, or the fears of what may happen, it is not when 
we are fully engaged in the duties that have been allotted to us, 
or even when we are busy with other people. It is rather when we 
are alone: when God is standing by waiting for our attention 
and not receiving it. 


The Habit of Awareness 


I have said that there is one fundamental need for the success- 
ful art of prayer: “An awareness of the subject and object of 
prayer.” This awareness must become a habit, a quality and gift 
of mind and heart by which we either actively or consciously 
make ourselves aware of the presence of God; or, and more fre- 
quently, by which we unconsciously, habitually, do things in the 
presence of God. Each of these terms of prayer — the actual aware- 
ness of God’s presence, and the habitual awareness of God with 
us, are complementary one to the other. The more often we 
actually call God’s presence to mind, the more habitually will we 
do things, as it were, in His presence. Then no matter what the 
nature or immediate purpose of the things we do, the more will 
we be activated in a contemplative manner. 

I remember once, some years ago, I had, what is called in slang, 
a bug on photography. Someone very kindly gave me a camera. In 
all my odd moments I studied all the best books in the libraries 
on photography, all the technicalities of photography became a 
matter of interest and study to me. As a result of this study 
in the first place, and hours in the darkroom, I found that the 
people, the countryside, the trees and buildings, even the children 
and animals passed on the street, began to have a new and differ- 
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ent interest for me. By a habit of mind, acquired by the study and 
exercise of photography, I began, unconsciously and by habit, to 
look at persons, places, and things from the point of view of a 
photographer. When I saw something out of the ordinary, or even 
something quite ordinary, I would half-consciously say to myself: 
What a wonderful picture that would make! So, in a much deeper 
way, can it be, and should it be, with our art of prayer. After 
we have acquired a certain amount of knowledge through contem- 
plative prayer, we will form a habit of mind of looking at persons, 
places, and things with a new light and understanding: an entirely 
new viewpoint will be taken about the things around us, and how 
they fit into our spiritual and religious life. 


Forming the Habit of Love 


But this habit of mind and heart must be formed. This art of 
prayerfulness in all things is at once a gift and something that is 
_ acquired. It is a gift, in the sense and meaning that it, like all 

things spiritual, comes from the Holy Spirit alone. But it is not — 
and let me emphasize this — it is NOT ONLY a gift, it is not a gift 
that is given to some and not to others. But it is a gift that requires. 
our constant and persevering use, if it is to manifest itself in our 
lives. It too often remains latent and unproductive of good, even 
in the lives of religious. 

Though this habit of awareness of the presence of God is some- 
thing that belongs more especially to the mind, it begins really in 
the heart; or, rather, this activity of the mind to find God in all 
things, is sustained and nourished in the heart. To become a habit 
of the mind, we must first of all be in love with the art of prayer. 

We often hear it said of a musician that he eats, sleeps, and 
lives music . . . and so too with the artist, and with the writer. 
And though this is somewhat an exaggeration, the truth in this 
expression is that these people are in love with their art. If we 
are going to succeed in the art of prayer, we have, first of all, to 
be in love with our subject and object of prayer. We have got to 
be in love with God! Isn’t this what St. John meant when he 
said: “Deus caritas est, qui manet in caritate, in Deo manet, et 
Deus in eo.” “God is love, and he who abides in love, abides in 
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But let us remember that the musician, the artist, the writer do 
not let this love rest in mere affection for their art. Their love 
spurs them on to the perfection of technicalities; their love forces 
them to submit to the rules and essential disciplines of their art; 
their love enables them to subdue themselves to the arduous task 
of practicing their art. They may appear to be dreamers, whereas 
in fact they are the greatest realists: they know what they love, 
and they dispose themselves to attain the perfection of their 
objectives. 


Emptiness Caused by Disunity 


I have said that the activity of prayer —that is, when we are 
actively aware of God’s presence — and the habit of prayer — that 
habit which informs all that we do outside the time of prayer — 
are complementary one to the other. 

I think that I am right in saying that one of the great difficulties, 
one of the greatest obstacles to perfection in the art of prayer, 
is the separation of our spiritual life into watertight compartments. 
It is a matter of those attitudes of mind to the different things 
that we have to do in the course of a day. There are those good 
people — including religious— who like to get everything into 
order. In one way they are perfectly right, and nothing could be 
better. Peace of mind comes from the tranquillity of order. But, do 
you think that the religious, or lay person, who has parceled his 
life out into a beautiful pattern of order, is necessarily the one who | 
finds prayer a time of quiet and peace? It may be so; but not unless 
they have first acquired the habit of prayer. 

Those who come to the priest with “difficulties” in their life 
of prayer, are, more often than not, those who are certainly most 
careful in trying to make the best use of their hours of meditation, 
and who are most zealous in their devotion to daily duties. Usually, 
their “difficulties” consist of two classes of obstacles: “emptiness” 
and “distractions.” And whatever our state in the spiritual life 
may be, these two are experienced to a greater or lesser degree. 

Actually, both come from the same main source: they arise from 
a lack of unity in our spiritual life, and especially in our life of 
prayer. I don’t of course mean a lack of unity of grace. What I 
mean is that we have either consciously or unconsciously made a 
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division between our life of contemplation of the things of God 
and our life of work for God. 

What do I mean by “emptiness” at a time of prayer? We come 
to our morning or evening meditation, and, if such is our custom, 
we hear the points of meditation read to us. We pay attention to 
the reading as best we can, then we kneel to pray. We try to make 
ourselves conscious of the presence of God, which is the beginning 
of prayer. Then begins an hour of torture. We seem quite unable 
to relate the points of the meditation to anything that belongs to 
us or to God. The thoughts we have, concerning this or that epi- 
sode of the life of our Lord, seem to have no reality, no vitality, 
they do not give rise to any affections of faith, hope, or charity. 
We struggle along, putting aside those distractions which come to 
bother us. At the end of an hour, when we are called to other 
duties, we are mentally and almost physically exhausted with try- 
ing to pray. 

What is wrong here? At least two things. We have taken the 
means for the end. And more probably, we have over a period of 
time formed a habit of division in our spiritual life. Let us take 
the first point. Our emptiness arises from the fact that we have 
been unable, try as we may, to personalize the points of the medi- 
tation which we or others have read. We have spent the whole 
hour of our prayer going over the points trying to stimulate some 
interest in what was read, trying to find some particular point 
which would lead to a prayer of the heart to God: and we 
found none. 

Now, I do not say that our hour has been without profit, in the 
sense that we have certainly gained merit from the very effort we 
made. But, if this sort of thing is going to go on for a long time, we 
are going to grow discouraged; we are going, little by little, to 
come to dread, rather than love, those hours which are set aside for 
meditation. So that, in the long run, we may even come to try to 
give up meditation! 

What then is the reason, what the cure? The reason is a simple 
one: we have forgotten that the points given us for meditation are 
only a means toward an end. They are often read for the whole 
community, but this does not mean that every individual will find 
in those points a means of communing with God at that particular 
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time. They are meant to be a help, a springboard from which we 
can advance toward God. Now for some, those points may not be 
a help at that particular time. Furthermore, the points of medita- 
tion are quite impersonal, they tell us of certain facts, certain 
events, they point out certain morals, exemplify certain virtues. The 
first thing that we must do is to make those points personal. We 
must not leave them in the abstract. It may well be that we can- 
not, for some very good reason, at that particular time, apply the 
points of meditation to ourselves. If this is the case, then we 
should forget about the points that have been read and pass on 
to something that DOES fit into our lives, our needs, at that time. 
To go on trying to work out the meaning of the meditations may 
be a very good mental exercise, but it is not going to lead to 
prayer. No wonder there is an emptiness in our prayer, because 
we have not been in touch with God, we have just been exercising 
our imagination: and that is not prayer; nothing has come from 
the heart. 

What then shall we do when we find that the points of medita- 
tion read do not begin to bring us close to God? Before we put 
aside the points, let us first see if there is not something in the 
reading which can be of use to us, not as it stands in the reading, 
but which we can use for ourselves. Let us suppose that the first 
point was about the story of the ten lepers whom our Lord cured 
as they stood outside the gate of one of the cities he was visiting. 

Let us suppose that the reading was a comparison of Christ’s 
mercy and compassion for sinners, and how He sends the sinner 
or the spiritual leper to the priests, although He Himself has 
already forgiven the sinner who has made an act of perfect 
contrition. 

Now it may be very hard for us to make this comparison of the 
sinner and the leper, because we at least have never seen the 
picture of a soul that is in mortal sin, nor have we ever seen a 
leper. Therefore, however hard we try to stir up the horror and 
disgust for sin that the writer suggests should be the result of our 
thought, we will probably fail. Do not for this reason feel com- 
pelled to continue to think about this part of the story. Remember 
the end of the story, it is about the need of thankfulness to God 
for the things He does for us. How few there are who return to 
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give thanks. Surely there is no one who cannot, in half an hour, 
think of something which stirs our heart to thankfulness! And 
when we have found the one thing that does move us to thanks, 
let us hold on to that thought, let us cherish it, let us keep on 
raising our heart in thankfulness to God, until, all too soon, the 
bell calls us away to duty. That is what I mean by trying to 
personalize the points of meditation. The points are only hooks, 
we have to hang OUR OWN thoughts on them, not the thoughts 
of the writer of some book. And because it is our thought, it will 
stir our imagination, it will move our will to acts of love, thanks- 
giving, contrition, humility, and that is simply prayer! So one way 
of doing away with this emptiness in prayer is to make the com- 
position of our prayer, whatever the thought may be with which we 
have started, personal. The art of prayer is like the composer of 
music. The few notes that he hears belonging to some other 
musician inspires him to write an entirely new composition which 
is his own. 


Turn Distractions Into Helps 


Now the other reason, I suggest, why we feel empty in prayer, . 
is because we have a division of our spiritual life: a division of 
time for work for God, and time for prayer. There must be some 
difference between these times, it is true, but we must not make 
them watertight compartments. When you are feeling it par- 
ticularly hard to keep to the theme of our meditation, I would 
suggest that you open up your heart to God. Those distractions 
which you have been putting on one side, use as the means of 
your prayer. That may seem strange. But it is one of the arts of 
prayer to change obstacles of prayer into steps which will help 
us to climb toward God. 

Let us suppose that the distractions we are having are about 
the people with whom we live and work; this is one of the most 
common forms of distraction. Now, instead of putting these 
thoughts aside, let them remain there. Tell our Lord how difficult 
this person is, how stupid that child is. In the first place He wants 
to hear about these things, and He probably has something to 
say to us about them. Second, when we come to talk to our Lord 
about these things, they seem to change. When we talk to Him 
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about how difficult these people can be, we remember that we 
are talking to the Master of divine charity, who had to put up 
with much more difficult people. And how did He act toward 
them? By the end of the meditation, or conversation, with our 
Lord about these things that were going to be a distraction to 
us, we find that we can go back to the task in hand with a very 
different attitude of mind from that with which we came to kneel 
before Him. And that is the art and power of prayer, it changes 
ordinary things into spiritual things. So let your distractions be 
used as a means of prayer. However remote your thoughts may 
seem to be from the meditation you read, if those thoughts can 
bring you into conversation with God, that is the best prayer for 
you at that time. And far from your time of prayer being a time 
of penance and seeming to be so long, it is not going to be long 
enough for you to say all that you want to to our Lord. Why fill 
the ears of your companions with your difficulties, who can give 
you little comfort, because they have too many of their own 
troubles; our Lord will listen to you all day. Isn't that what He 
meant when He said: “Come unto Me all you who labor and are 
heavy burdened, and I will refresh you?” 


Father O’Brien is a priest of the Diocese of Rochester, stationed 
at Sts. Peter and Paul Parish, Elmira, N. Y. 


Practical Techniques 
in Teaching the Art of Prayer 


Father Bartholomew J. O’Brien 


HIS EXCELLENCY, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, while still a mon- 

signor, made a keen observation to the students of St. Bernard’s 

_ Seminary, Rochester, New York, in an address given October 10, 
1943: 

“As regards our spiritual lives, I will be revolutionary. And in- 
cidentally, the Christians were revolutionary. The. Magnificat was 
more revolutionary than the doctrine of Karl Marx’s Socialism. ... . 
I do not know how many of you are here, but within two years 
after your ordination, not ten per cent of you will be making a 
thirty-minute meditation. At the end of ten years, there will not 
be two per cent. That is simply a fact.” 

I was once advised not to use that quotation. I wrote to Bishop 
Sheen. He reaffirmed the statement and granted full permission. 

= * bd 


This paper is written primarily for seminarians preparing to be 
priests of the secular clergy whose active apostolate is often thrown 
into “disorder” by doorbells, telephone calls, emergencies, and the 
unusual. If properly regulated, however, this so-called disorder can 
become a kind of order in their lives. I have in mind also semi- 
narians preparing to be priests of the religious clergy who, after 
ordination, must live out of a suitcase and, although trained for 
a monastic life, must travel up and down and talk here and there 
more than many traveling salesmen. This paper is definitely not 
written for those in Trappist monasteries, nor is it written for those 
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in seminaries which still cling to a sort of “herd spirituality,” by 
which students either remain physically present for the meditation 
when the bell rings or report to the prefect of discipline. Meditation 
is definitely a key factor in the preservation of vocations to the 
priesthood and to the religious life. Therefore, it merits our sincere 
attention. Many of the techniques given in this paper can be 
adapted easily in teaching meditation to prospective candidates to 
the priesthood and to the religious life, even to those of high © 


school age. 
* = * 


Why Do Many Priests Find It Difficult to Meditate? 


1. Because their seminary training in meditation did not gear 
them sufficiently for the “disorder” of the active apostolate. 

2. Because the methods taught were frequently based on the 
methods used for the sixty-minute meditation of European 
novitiates. 

3. Because alternate times were seldom recommended for the 
scheduled prebreakfast meditation. 

4. Because sufficient help was not given to fortify them, as 
seminarians, for their summer meditations. An unwritten axiom 
reads: “As a seminarian is during the summer, so will be he during 


the days of his priesthood.” 


* od = 


Practical Techniques of Teaching Meditation in a Seminary 


1. Rearrange the seminary schedule so that the period of medi- 
tation comes after breakfast. On that same occasion back in 1943, 
Bishop Sheen said: “I believe that every American, if he be a true 
American, is physically, mentally, and spiritually incapacitated be- 
fore a cup of coffee in the morning,” 

2. If the scheduled meditation must come in the early morning, 
brighten the chapel with as many lights as possible. 

3. Let the seminarian make his own meditation from his own 
book which he holds in his hand during the meditation period. A 
meditation in the hand is worth five in the ear. After all, where is 
there a rectory where the points are read to the pastor and his 
assistants? If the spiritual director must give the points of medita- 
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tion, he ought to mimeograph them and pass them out the night 
before. The meditation read in the seminary should be a forerunner 
of the meditation read in the priesthood. Only with difficulty can 
the formal meditation of a novitiate fit into the pattern of today’s 
rectory life. Hence, an hour’s instruction in methods will be better 
than a year’s recitation of points. 

4. Give the seminarians a series of simple methods. The class- 
room, not the chapel, is the place for this instruction. The Sodality 
of Our Lady program, as exemplified in the Summer Schools of 
Catholic Action, has surpassed our seminary programs in presenting 
simple methods for the typical American youth eager to advance 
in the spiritual life. Here is one of many, many methods. It is 
taken from Spurs to Meditation, a book written for American 
seminarians and published by The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, in 1955. 


Kneel: 


To recall the Presence of God. 
To offer a prayer to the Holy Spirit. 


Sit: 
To read slowly and think in order to realize. 


Kneel: 
To realize the necessity of a resolution. 
To petition Jesus, through Mary, for the grace 
to keep the resolution. 


5. Perhaps on four days a week, permit each seminarian to make 
his meditation during the scheduled period wherever he wishes — 
for example, in his room, in the library, on the grounds, in the 
halls, or in the chapel. Meditation in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament is a luxury which many priests cannot always enjoy. 

6. Perhaps on two days a month, permit each seminarian to 
make his meditation whenever as well as wherever he wishes. Give 
him, in other words, spiritual free days, for his priesthood will be 
filled with them. In this way, inspire initiative in his spiritual life; 
liberate him from routine spirituality which is almost an impossi- 


bility in the priesthood. 
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7. Graduate the length of the meditation period something like 
this: 


High school students. . . 10 minutes 
College students. . . . . 15 minutes 
Theologians . . . . - . 20 minutes 
Priests .4°<c- a tas oe, OC eotes 


Practical Techniques of Fostering Meditation 
Among Seminarians During Vacations 


1. Do not overemphasize the early morning meditation. Medita- 
tion is a spiritual practice which depends much on the physical, 
and a drowsy mind with a sluggish body is not an efficient instru- 
ment for meditation. The typical American goes to bed late, and 
therefore is slow to wake up in the morning. That is a fact. If all 
things were perfect, the early morning would be the ideal time 
for meditation. But taking things as they really are in America, it 
is often the most unfruitful time of the day. Besides, an empty 
stomach does not provide a ready way to a growing young man’s 
heart — even as far as his meditation is concerned. 

2. For meditation books, suggest inexpensive, available books 
such as: 

a) My Daily Bread (for high school students). 

b) The so-called “teen-age chapters” —13 through 19—of the 

Holy Gospel according to St. John, the “Teen-Age Apostle.” 

c) The Imitation of Christ (for college students). 

d) The New Testament (for theologians). 

3. Stress the importance of faithfulness to daily meditation, even 
if it means (by way of exception) making a meditation while driv- 
ing the car, working in the field, waiting at the station, or walking 
home from a visit to relatives. Using these substitutes, when neces- 
sary, in place of the ideal quiet of the church, will strengthen a 
student's will power through the satisfying sense of spiritual 
achievement, and will prepare him in a realistic way for the active 
apostolate. Above all, even while in the midst of rush and activity, 
it will keep him united to God and ever in His Presence. 

4, If the seminarians insist upon the early morning meditation, 
then teach them the science, the art, the discipline, or whatever 
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_ you wish to call it, of going to bed on time .. . a fundamental factor 
_ which is completely ignored in books on meditation that ask for 
the early morning meditation. A curfew, self-imposed, for retiring 
can become the key of a successful summer schedule. It can become 
_ a rewarding form of daily penance. At times, too, this self-kept 
curfew is looked upon by others as a living sermon and is a source 
of edification. It is seldom if ever unkind for a seminarian to excuse 
himself in order to keep his summer schedule by retiring on time. 
For those who can achieve it, early to bed and early to rise is a 
wonderful ideal. 

5. Keep in touch with seminarians. If you are the spiritual direc- 
tor, send occasional mimeographed letters to seminarians during 
their summer vacation, encouraging them in their efforts to make 
a daily meditation. Perhaps enclose a sample meditation for some 
special occasion, such as for the feast of the Curé of Ars. 

6. Teach seminarians how to steal time. Show them how to take 
time from the nonessentials and use that stolen time for spiritual 
‘purposes, especially for meditation. For example, teach them how 
~ to excuse themselves graciously from company or relatives in order 
to make a meditation in the quiet of the upstairs; how to invite their 
friends over for the evening at 8:30 rather than 8:00 in order to - 
spend the “stolen half hour” in meditation; how to be satisfied with 
one good show rather than a double feature in order to use the 
stolen time for spiritual purposes and, thus, put first things first 
and champion the cause of Christ. 

7. A final practical technique, which is becoming more and more 
popular both for seminarians during their summer vacation and for 
secular priests, is the daily Holy Hour. A solution to the destruc- 
tive rush of modern life is to get away from everything to spend 
one continuous hour before the Blessed Sacrament, and during 
that hour fulfill one’s spiritual duties. For example, the daily Holy 
Hour could consist of the following: 


a) Meditation . . . 20 minutes 
b), Rosary?) «a> 2°. (Uanitutes 
Oy Wasi als. vp is can GLO ninntes 
d) Spiritual reading. . 15 minutes 


During such a daily Holy Hour, not only has a seminarian fulfilled 
most of his daily spiritual duties, but, if he is a cleric, he has also 
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fulfilled most of the requirements of Canon 125. The program of 
the daily Holy Hour is not a burden; it is a practical solution to 
twentieth-century spirituality. (Further information on the daily 
Holy Hour may be obtained by writing to the Sacerdotal Union of 
Daily Adoration, 168 High Street, Elmira, New York.) 


+ *% * 


This paper I dedicate to our Lady whose life was a continuous 
meditation. May it be in some small way a tiny instrument in help- 
ing to restore meditation to that position of primacy which it 
should have in the spiritual life of every seminarian and priest, as 
well as every prospective candidate to the priesthood or religious 
life. May it bring up to date the framework on which meditation 
is built. Above all, may it render meditation practical and workable 
in an age when the spiritual, never hindered more than it is 
today, was never needed more. 


To that prayer of the Son of God, the Christian 
conforms his own and unites himself to it; he 
prays in the name of Jesus, relying on His all- 
powerful intercession. And yet, above all personal 
desire, he repeats to the Father, “Thy will be 
done,” and if that will of the Father is not con- 
formable to the will of His child, the child repeats 
with Christ in the Garden, “Not what I will, but 
what thou willest.” 

— Jutes Lesrerton, S.J. 


Sister Mary Pierre, sixth grade teacher at St. Luke’s School in St. 
Paul, is also editor of the annual Catholic Elementary Art Guide. 


Prayer and Work 


Sister Marie Pierre, C.S.J. 


WHETHER we eat or drink, whether we work or play, or whatso- 
ever else we do, we do it in praise of our God. What have the 
lowly tasks that come to the hands of each one of us to do with 
God’s glory, or our own salvation for that matter? Is a task less 
well done, or a work left undone able to diminish or lessen the 
' praise, the aggregate of all human endeavor, the glorious paeans of 
honor paid to God daily by the Mystical Body? What a chorus 
_ of Mea culpas should rise from our hearts if this be the case! 
Why has the word “leisure” become so intimately associated with 
ideas of doing nothing at all, or doing something in a lethargic - 
manner, or simply being entertained? Is it not because during the 
past century we have allowed our thinking to take on the pulse 
of the machine age, thinking of ourselves as a part of an economy 
integrated, as it were, by mass production? Have we not allowed 
ourselves, apart from the blessings accruing from the multiplication 
of useful articles, to become enamored of slick gadgets, chromelike 
polish, and minute precision in mechanized products? And because 
of this false love, have our hands, the choicest of all precision instru- 
ments, not become forgotten or discarded tools? Did we forget, 
or did we ever know the feel of worsted wool, wet clay, smooth 
_ surfaced wood, soft leather, or good leavened dough? My mem- 
ory goes back to my childhood and the days when my brother 
and I sat on the edge of the newly plowed field, watching the 
blackbirds .circle our father’s plow, and carving the while with 
a pocket knife the not too dry lumps of black loam. We would just 
about complete the animal shape or whatever our childish fancies 
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created, when it would fall apart in our hands; and undismayed 
we would choose another piece and start again on a new project. 
We did not know it then, but we were experiencing something akin 
to what David Grayson describes in his essays, Adventures in 
Contentment. He tells about the winter he spent carving and 
smoothing and polishing an ax handle which broke at the very 
first stroke because he had neglected to find out what precisely 
constituted the strength of the curved handle. Yet, in spite of the 
failure of the instrument, nothing could ever rob him of the hours 
of pleasant cutting, handling, shaping of the piece according to the 
original plan. He had loved, he had worked, he had learned. In 
that was satisfaction. Then too, he had the original phantasm of his 
ax handle as we had and still have the memory of our little crea- 
tures; there is no grief that they are broken; such wondrous things 
are memories! But pleasure in making is only a token of greater 
realities. 


The Joy of Creating 

True creativity, though pleasurable, has no kinship with the 
slovenly performance which would rob a given task of its worth. 
Always and always there must be the painstaking care to perform 
a work well, else how could it be offered to our God, let alone give 
praise to Him? At the end we would be willing to hear, assuredly, 
“Well done thou good and faithful servant.” Well done means first 
of all that there is love, then that there is care, and finally that there 
is an accomplishment in keeping with our knowledge of what that 
love and care should accomplish through our endeavors for our 
loved ones and our God. 

Someone has said that the reason for Eric Gill’s strength as a 
thinker was that he thought with his tools in his hands. It is a good 
saying. Could we then not be better pray-ers because we pray 
with our tools in our hands? If suddenly all mechanics, all house- 
wives, all students, all writers, all laborers, all — all — all — bound 
themselves “by golden chains about the feet of God,” praising Him 
not only with words but with endless hours of deeds made glorious 
because done with reverence, with love, and with care for the tiny 


parts that make up a tremendous whole, what a chorus of praise 
that would be! 
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But our thoughts have become so permeated with the idea that 
work is an insurmountable burden that we have unconsciously 
given this attitude to the children who have been given to us to 
instruct. Ask any group of children what happened to Adam and 
Eve on account of their sin and one of the most frequent answers 
will be, “They had to work hard for a living.” And that is the truth. 
But it is only a shoddy half-truth. It just doesn’t fit into the scheme 
of things as we know them in the light. Man was not made to sit 
in a garden twiddling his thumbs in unholy boredom. He was to 
tend it, to keep it in order; and, have you ever tended a garden? 
In tending a garden, one is most apt to become conscious of the 
sacramentality which permeates this regenerated world. Touched 
by the feet of Christ, giving of itself for His nourishment, and finally 
drinking thirstily the crimson drops of His Blood, it has become - 
hallowed. It is good, it is holy, it is a help to those who would use 
it aright for His glory! Truly we can reverence its fruits; we can 
handle all its products with respect; for if we have eyes to see, 
they are holy to us. They help us not only corporeally but spiritually. 
And through them and through our working with them we can 
become more and more united to Him; They will help us to know, 
to love, and to care. 


I see His blood upon the rose 

And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice — 

And carven by His power 

Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 
His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 


His cross is every tree. 
— JoserpH Mary PLUNKETT 


Sometimes we treat of things in such a way that we seem to mean 
that all life ends in knowing. Knowledge, which stops short at 
knowing only, is an abortive knowledge. It is robbed of its fruit. 
That is why we say that education which deals only with facts is 
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a waste of time — for humans at least. Being human we have intel- 
lects; but we also have hearts and hands. I could think abovt cold 
water until the day of doom, but the thought would not « juench 
my thirst. I could dream of a snug little cabin, but when the rains 
came I would know of what stuff thoughts are made. I could know 
that one and one make two, but that wouldn’t pay the postman. 
We know for a reason, and is not the reason so that we can love, 
and, loving, act? St. James might have said, “Be ye doers of the 
word, and not knowers only.” 

Children are good teachers. You say to them, “Now boys and 
girls, it is easy to print by the silk screen method. See, here is the 
screen. It is a good scrim mesh fastened to a frame. This is the 
paint. It is rather thick. It must be of this consistency so that you 
can push it through the stencil which is fastened to the screen 
like this. This is the squeegee. It can be of other materials but 
this one is made of rubber with a wooden handle. Make any stencil 
pattern you want. You can print it by this method. Why you might ~ 
make greeting cards for Christmas or Easter!” And they say, “Sister, 
we know how now, but when are we going to do it?” They are not 
satisfied with knowing. They are too well aware that that is not the 
end. The end will never be accomplished without the doing and 
they are eager to begin. And when they do begin, each will be 
eager to do the thing right. Their many questions will convince 
any interested adult of that fact. What prompts this eagerness? 
Is it not love born of knowledge? And, as in the children, God has 
put into each of us the urge to create. Father Gerald Vann tells 
us that the urge to be making something is so great that if we do 
not create a garden we will make a slum. This, then, brings us to 
the creative role of teachers: first the parents; then those who 
follow most closely in the footsteps of the Master Teacher, His 
clergy; then the teachers in the schools, religious and layfolk. 


Creating Character 


Theirs is the obligation first of all to aid in the formation of 
strong Christian characters. A Christian to be strong must of neces- 
sity be a well-rounded individual, because if he is not versatile, he 
may find himself in situations with which he cannot cope. He must 
be able to converse not only in word, but in many other. ways he 
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must ‘0mmunicate with his neighbors. This communication may 
take %e form of words written or spoken; it may be through his 
action; at times it may even be through discreet silences; and then 
again it may be through some visible work. Teachers may be called 
upon at one time or another to communicate in each of these several 


ways, and, by their example in thinking, in speaking, in writing, 


in acting, in manipulating materials, or in any other kind of making, 


may lead their pupils step by step toward a better expression of 
their inmost Christian convictions, feelings, and aspirations. Much 
of the teaching will be done inadvertently through example; there- 
fore the necessity on the part of each class of teachers to have a 
fervent care for their own spiritual development along the way of 
the soundest Christian directives. Humility in the face of Truth, 
in the presence of Love, giving birth to reverence in dealings with 
people of all ages; in teaching the truths of faith and of science; 
in the inculcation of love and respect for the good and the beautiful 
in all things; and finally in handling the materials which express 
ideas and convictions — this is the foundation upon which their own 
- character and that of their charges is to be grounded. Without it 
there can be no true love, no caring, no creating worthy of the 
name. Without humility there is no Christianity. It is lack of humil- 
ity which makes us sometimes criticize the work of God as mani- 
fested in the people with whom we come in contact. We must never 
_ say, “He is hopeless. He will never amount to anything.” By the 

very fact that he is, he already amounts to a great deal. He has 
been bought at the price of the blood of the God-man; and even if 
his I.Q. is so low as to seem virtually nonexistent, he still amounts 
to that much, and so is worthy of love and respect and reverence. 
If we look askance at him we are unjust. Sometimes it is a hard 
fact, but it is a fact nevertheless. 

And here we as teachers must be aware of another very usual 
mistake. There is a correlation, it seems, among motor ability, crafts- 
manship, and art, and mental awareness. We must not say, “O, he 
knows nothing at all but he is good at arts and crafts.” Speaking 
thus we are not only indiscreet in a social manner, but we show 
forth an astounding deficiency in professional perception. In the 
educational field we deal with many types. Some people, we say, 
have a “bent” this way or that. Some are scientifically inclined, 
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some turn more naturally to poetry and the arts, some are musical, 
and others are just naturally hand-minded. God must have had a 
purpose in this variety. At least we are not all stuffy. And at times 
we find the reverence which is lacking in the seemingly more gifted 
individuals present in an extraordinary degree in those we label 
“slower.” Sometimes, I am inclined to think, it is this very awareness 
of the infinite that makes those apparently slower less communica- 
tive, less ready to spout their opinions about all and sundry. There 
are those who explode in a double forte or halleluia chorus when a 
fervent sigh or a quiet Deo gratias would be more fitting. 


Contemplation at Work 

This brings us to still another thought about this theme of prayer 
and work. We do not speak here of unitive contemplation in its 
more profound connotation. At least Tanquerey does not seem to 
admit of the possibility of mystic contemplation while the mind 
is busy guiding the hands in the many material tasks which the 
duties of everyday bring to each of us. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me, that we can work in such a way that we are never quite un- 
mindful of the presence of God within us, that as our minds guide 
our hands, our hearts can sing to God, and offer to Him the praises 
of reverent works. 

A retreat master once told the story of an old Negro woman who 
prayed as she did her menial tasks: “O God! Wash mah soul free 
from sin like I washes dis yere flo’! White suds ah uses to git into 
all de cracks. O Lord! Wash mah soul wif yo blood!” Or again, 
“Sweep Lord, sweep de cobwebs out of mah soul's eyes so’s ah kin 
see to do right!” Was not this unlettered woman living constantly 
in the presence of God? Were not her works truly an aid to her 
spiritual insight? And did not the grace of God grow within her 
at every stroke of her brush or her broom? True, her prayer was 
one of petition, but was it not also one of praise? Did she not know 
in the depths of her heart that only through a thorough cleansing 
could membership in the heavenly choir be attained? 

So then, any prayer or work of ours can be done for God, in 
union with God, and in praise of Him; we need only to put our 
minds and hearts to the task. For God, because we are all workers 
in His vineyard; in union with God, because it is in Him, and 
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| through Him, and by Him that we have our very being, and also 

__ because Christ gave us an example in His thirty years of labor in 
Joseph’s carpenter shop. Tanquerey in The Spiritual Life (p. 529) 
quotes Bossuet thus: “Come ye proud ones! Behold the spectacle! . 
Jesus a carpenter's son. Jesus Himself a carpenter and known only 
as a carpenter and nothing more!” Yes, Jesus was a carpenter. He 
worked with His hands, with His mind, with His Heart! Can you 
imagine Him hating the work? Was it a disgusting task He took 
upon Himself for thirty long years? When He sat tired at His 
evening meal with Joseph and Mary did He spoil the repast with 
disgruntled complaints at not having been present in the market 
place to take part in the desultory discussions there? On the con- 
trary! And at the end He said simply, “I have finished the work 
which Thou gavest Me to do!” And, “I have glorified Thee on 
earth.” Jesus worked in His Father, because in the same discourse 
He made it clear: “. . . that they may be one even as We are One: 

_ I in them and Thou in Me, that they may be perfected in Unity” 
(Jn. 7:4 and 6). 

Let us all, then, be doers. Let us make homes and things for the 
homes. Let us be makers so that we can stretch out our hands to 
the needy and give of our goods to the poor. Let us make things 
well in order to make love, worship, and praise! Truly then, whether _ 
we eat or drink, or whatever else we do, we shall do it in praise 
to our God! 


A painful and difficult prayer is more pleasing 
to God than one which is easy and tranquil. The 
grief and pain of one who tries in vain to pray, 
lamenting his inability to do so, makes him a 
victor in God's sight and obtains for him abun- 
dant graces. 

— BLEssED Henry Suso 


Men at Prayer 
Father Richard Madden, O.C.D. 


“Because the voice of the Church and of her members, jointly and 
individually, is thus the voice of Christ, who is God Incarnate, the 
voice of His Spirit, who is the life principle of His body, it is always 
one voice. Even if Christians pray for conflicting objects, provided 
that their prayer is inspired by the charity which desires Gods 
will — and if it is not, it is not Christian prayer, not the voice God 
hears — they pray, in fact, for the same thing: what God wills (be 
it the actual object requested by either or neither). God, therefore, 
does not hear, as it might seem, a babel of discordant voices, but 
one voice alone, the voice which is at once the voice of redeemed 
humanity and His own.” 


IF YOU ever decide to call at a Carmelite monastery between five 
and six some evening, you should lean hard on the doorbell, because 
you are in trouble. In fact, I would hate to be standing on my head 
for the length of time it would take for someone to answer your 
summons. Chances are, nobody would. For this is the hour of 
mental prayer and all the monks are busy at it. Their world, at 
this time, is encompassed by the four walls of their chapel; and as 
far as they are concerned, there is no other world. 

Every day, the same system! The bell rings a little before five 
and if the monks start moving toward the chapel, that’s normal. 
If they don’t, that’s news. Arriving there they are faced with the 
immediate disposal of two chores. The first, and most negligible, 
is the common recitation of the Veni, Sancte Spiritus (“Come Holy 
Spirit”). The second, which is not so negligible and which could 
ruin you for the whole hour, is a brief reading from some pious 
meditation book. Only when the blast ceases are we able to settle 
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down to our prayers. After a few moments everything is silent and 
there is generated some of the greatest, most far-reaching and effec- 
tive activity in the world. 

These days there is a far greater accent on activity than there is 
on prayer. Whispered and guarded it is, but still the question, “Why 
don’t contemplatives do something?” Contemplation has been un- 
derrated. But by the same token, has not activity been a bit over- 
rated? Frankly, if I give a retreat, preach a sermon, or engage in 
some other form of the active apostolate, I must honestly face up to 
the question, “Did that, in itself, make the world better?” And then 
being even more honest with myself, I must admit that if I myself 
did not execute a given job, someone else would have done it — and 
a lot better, too. This is the way with all activity. There is always 
someone else standing by to do our job better. So our personal, 
little, jumping contributions are not that important. But our prayer 
is. And the futility and emptiness that can easily follow in the 
wake of activity is never present in prayer. When you pray, some- 
thing is done. Nor can anyone else in the entire world say your 
_-prayers for you. Your jobs, others can do; but your prayers, only 

you can offer them to God. 

Yes, we do admit that activity is necessary. But-what is wrong 
with contemplation? Day after day monks kneel in their choir, © 
straight up, without support, looking like so many knights waiting 
to receive their swords. And being very reasonable about it, if 
prayer can draw intelligent, conscientious, mature men to make a 
lifework out of it, then there has to be something to it. After all, 
we are not fools. 

We know our limits. We who as priests are thrown into contact 
with the world know that there are some problems that have no 
solution — problems that all the activity possible could never resolve. 
How effective is talk in reclaiming a drunken father for his family? 
What can human hands do for the tubercular mother? Can activity 
alone cure the wasted limb of a crippled child? Will a large dona- 
tion to an orphanage restore sight to a blind orphan’s eyes? And 
what amount of argument will break the cynicism of the modern 
college youth today who is a cynic because being a cynic is fashion- 
able? The cynical sneer, the shrug of the shoulders, the compromis- 
ing laugh, these things are popular like pink shirts and fruit boots. 
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A word will never stop a trend. And in general, what manner of 
man, with all the powers and forces at his command. can raise the 
yoke from the bent back of a twisted world? 

Some things must be done; but other things are just too big for 
little people. There comes a time when we must honestly admit 
that this is as far as we can go. It is then that we step out of the 
way and let God in. And this is what contemplation is, getting our 
stupid, blundering selves out of God’s way; by which method we 
help the world by doing on our knees what we cannot do on our 
feet. 

Contemplation has many mysterious overtones. We think we 
know something about it but we don’t. We think we know what 
prayer can do, so we pray. But I wonder what God thinks about it. 
How does God react to a group of men making mental prayer? 
What does it sound like in heaven? Who knows? We don't even 
know what it sounds like on earth. Could it be something like this? 
At election time one Brother prays, “Dear Lord, please get me a 
new superior. Right now I’m on the top of this one’s list”; while 
behind him another Brother prays, “Dear Lord, please give my 
superior a second term. After all, he is my uncle”; both of them, 
however, suffixing their petitions with the most important and 
validating, “Thy will, not mine.” 

Across the choir a young Brother prays, “Dear Lord, giver of all 
good things, let it snow tonight because the toboggan is all ready 
to go”; behind him a priest prays, “Lord, I don’t like to be coming 
to You for trivialities, but hold off the snow tonight. I need clear 
roads for driving tomorrow.” They also add, “Not my will.” 

Up front in the lowest place the cook says, “Mary, I’ve been in 
the kitchen for thirteen years now. I want out”; way back in 
the highest place the superior prays, “Grant strength and per- 
severence to the cook, O Lord, for such men are not easy to come 
by”; while the rest of the community, with nothing definite in mind 
but simply carried along in the spirit of the thing, kneel there 
quietly, just praising, just adoring, just offering their simple pres- 
ence there as their sweetest oblation to the Triune God. 

Yes, I wonder what God thinks about our prayer as we kneel 
each day, pouring out to Him our own needs and the needs of the 
world, interceding for those who cannot or who will not pray, for 
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those who have come to us in humble faith and asked, “Pray for 
me, Father, because my prayers are no good.” “Pray for my son 
who has left the Church.” “Pray for my daughter who is going 
around with a divorced man.” “Pray for my health, I have six 
children to raise.” Indeed what else can we do but go to God with 
the needs of everybody, throwing the impossible confusion of pain 
and disillusionment, of fear and cowardice, into the loving lap of 
God for immediate and consummate attention. 

I am not concerned in this article with difficulties in mental 
prayer. These are legion and manage to get around to just about 
everybody. They can never be entirely obliterated by all people 
who pray but they can be partially tempered. Certainly any teach- 
ing nun who sits up until midnight reading Poor Richard’s Almanac 
need not be in the least surprised when she experiences weariness 
at 5:30 the next morning. But as I have said, difficulties in prayer 
are being passed over in this article. What I would rather mention 
is the results of prayer, what it can do for you, why it can help. 

First of all, prayer will strengthen us. True, it won’t add one 
_-inch to the stature of a monk. It will not build his biceps (although 

the effort of it might possibly take an inch off his waistline). Rather, 
it will beget a more important type of strength. After all, two 
hundred pounds of blubber might be fine for breaking down doors, 
but the restoration of all things in Christ takes strength of the real 
fourteen-carat type. Prayer will augment our power to fight the 
battles of life. And these so-called battles of life are rarely physical. 
There is no longer any monastic brawling, there is no call to draw 
swords. The greatest battles are within us, and prayer will add the 
element of the magic might. It will build a shield around our 
outraged and weakened emotions. We will never be vanquished. 
It will give us the strength to stay at the helm, to carry on when 
(like most people) we become a little bit fed up with the dragging, 
senseless anguish of life. 

A second interesting fruit of prayer is the increase of faith that 
it brings. And we need faith today because many times we are 
forced to defend our right and our decision to be monks. This is 
hard because if people cannot fathom our monasticism, then how 
can they ever possibly begin to fathom God? When we find around 
us the faithful followers of Dewey and of Comte denying the exist- 
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ence of anything that cannot be observed, weighed, or measured, 
then we need our faith. Prayers give us the faith not merely to 
believe there is a God, but to be certain of it. Not merely to believe 
that He rewards good and punishes evil, but to be certain of it. 
To be certain there is a Trinity without understanding It. To be 
certain there is an Incarnation without imagining how such love 
could have produced it. Faith found in prayer will obviate the need 
for worry. It will do a far better job in this than any amount of 
the Power of Positive Thinking or the trick of How to Live 365 
Days a Year. For God is here. He is with us. He is present in all 
things and in all places. He is present in all the beautiful things. 
His loving hand can even be found (if we look for it) in all that 
is hard or difficult or tragic. So we remain undisturbed by the threat 
of global war, unconcerned over the latest hurricane coming up the 
coast. We don’t worry because we don't need to. GOD IS! Faith 
will help us lift up our head without losing it. And keep it there. 

Third, to say that prayer will sharpen our sense of humor is a 
weak thesis that could easily be torn apart by our dour, long-faced 
saints. Nonetheless, it is still my personal opinion that prayer does 
sharpen our sense of humor. To a man in the state of grace, a funny 
joke is always so much funnier. And if, as we have mentioned, 
prayer brings with it strength and faith, then the possession of 
these jewels will so add to the balance of a man’s life, and so 
effectively shear him of useless anxieties, that he will find himself 
more prone to laughter. In fact, I might go so far as to say that only 
those who live clean, hard, devoted lives can fully rejoice in up- 
roarious laughter. And by laughter, I mean the kind that rises 
simultaneously from the stomach and the soul. The flagrant sinner, 
fat, fastidious, and bored, cannot laugh like this, for ease does not 
breed great laughter. Only the kind that comes thinly from the 
brain, acrid as desert water. Yes, and quite as brackish. And because 
some of the funniest people I have ever met have been numbered 
among the priests, Brothers, and nuns of the Church, then there 
must be some connection, however strained, between the prayer 
and the laugh. 

Here then are some of the blessings and the gifts that are the 
result of diligent prayer —the strength to fight our way to God, 
the faith to find our way to God, the humor to laugh our way to 
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God. With all this, then, we should be able to do our work, to fill 
up what is lacking, to accept the challenge of God’s world, in which 
He permits imperfections to exist, so that we, by our faith and 
trust and love, may add our finest touch to His masterpiece. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE THEOLOGY OF ST. PAUL, by L. Cerfaux 
translated by G. Webb and A. Walker, Herder & Herder, New York, 


1959, 419 pp., $6.50 


This work first appeared in 1942. Its 
English translation presents to the Eng- 
lish reading public a classical work on 
the development of the idea and termi- 
nology of the Church in the mind of 
Paul, Paul started by recognizing with 
the other Jewish Christians that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus were the new people of 
God. The Old Testament people, priv- 
ileged as they were, were meant to be 
tutors, to lead up to the Christ, the heir 
promised to Abraham. Now that the 
Christ had come, the function of the 
Old Testament people was finished, and 
in Christ a third race was being formed, 
composed of both Jew and Gentile. 
Christ was the fulfillment of the prom- 
ises made to Abraham, and all united 
to Him shared in the same fulfillment. 

The unity of these Christians in Jeru- 
salem took to itself the cherished title 
of the Church of God, the precious 
designation of the assembled people of 
God during the formative days in the 
desert. Gradually the name was applied 
to other local churches, even to those 
established among the Gentiles. Finally, 
in Paul’s captivity Epistles, it was ap- 
plied to the universal Church. 

Paul insisted so much upon unity be- 
cause, as founder of the Gentile churches 
in a period when the Gentiles were not 
universally regarded as first-class Chris- 
tians, he realized that Christianity rose 
or fell in dependence upon the speed 
with which she realized the depth of her 
novel doctrine that all became one in 
Christ. 

His comparisons to illustrate this fun- 
damental oneness were mainly four: the 
images of the plant, of the building 
(temple), of marriage, of the human 
body. Of these, the body-image was 


that most employed by Paul, and the 
most capable of development. One of 
Cerfaux’s main contributions to the pre- 
sentation of Pauline thought is to recog- 
nize, and to prove mightily, that the 
basis of Paul’s expression, “the body 
of Christ,” was realistic, the physical 
body of Christ. A Christian was joined 
to Christ, to Christ’s body, through 
faith, through baptismal union into 
Christ who died and rose, through re- 
ception of Christ’s body in the Eucha- 
rist. United to Christ’s body, he could 
be called part of it and a member of 
it. Because of the realistic basis of his 
thinking, Paul could allegorize on the 
concept, comparing members of Christ 
to the eyes, ears, hands, etc., of a hu- 
man body. United to Christ’s body 
(realistic basis), Christians were like a 
body (allegorical application). 

In Paul’s later Epistles of the captiv- 
ity (Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, 
Ephesians) his thought deepened. The 
term “Church” was now clearly the 
name of the universal body of Chris- 
tians, and not merely that of local 
groups. The theme of the two most 
important captivity Epistles (Colossians 
and Ephesians) was the mystery, which 
was the newly revealed plan of salva- 
tion, ie., the union of Jew and Gentile 
in Christ, and in Christ with God. 

Paul’s thought on the “body of Christ” 
went a step further with the new presen- 
tation of Christ as leading and life-giving 
Head. This consideration of Christ as 
Head enabled Paul to stress both the 
immanence and transcendence of Christ, 
to indicate the intimate union between 
Christ and His members while avoiding 
any kind of pantheistic aberration. Paul’s 
final formula, then, was that Christ was 
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Head of the Church (distinction be- 
tween Christ and Church) which was 
his body (identification of Christ and 
Church). 

Such is the grand picture presented 
to us by Cerfaux. It would not be fair 
to the readers of Spmrruat Lire, how- 
ever, not to wam them of the difficulties 
of working through this book. Unless 
one is well versed in Pauline thought 
and terminology, unless one reads 
through this book slowly and carefully, 
intent at all times to determine exactly 
what is Cerfaux’s aim in each individual 
section, the reader will soon be lost in 
conceptual labyrinths. The book is much 
more for the professional scholar than 
for the casual reader quite unaccustomed 
to the literary procedures of both Paul 
and Cerfaux. 

One final observation. This reviewer 
is not impressed by the translation. The 
persons responsible for it worked under 
the correct assumption that the French 
-should not be translated slavishly, but 
that the resultant work should be Eng- 
lish in thought, in idiom, in order. So 
far so good. But I believe that they 
carried such fine principles too far. 
On a number of occasions I ran across 
strange reading passages in the English. 
Checking them against the French I 
found that the strangeness was entirely 
due to the English translators who either 
misunderstood the French or, at least, 
give it a misleading version. 

Thus on page 197 the paragraph be- 
ginning “Thus when Paul” is a very poor 
rendering of the original French. It 
breaks up one French sentence which 
made fine sense into two English sen- 
tences, the first of which is no sentence 
at all and is unintelligible. On page 225 
the “In paganism” paragraph translates 
the French badly, losing as it does the 
comparison made by Paul that “Just as 
the body is one and has many members, 
etc. . . . so Christ.” On page 241 the 
translation “to some building or other” 
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for “d’un quelconque édifice” is incor- 
rect. It should read something like “to 
any building at all.” Page 249 gives us 
a baffling sentence: “We may start with 
the definition proposed to us of Paul’s 
awareness of his office as an Apostle.” 
What does that mean? Page 293 has a 
sentence reading: “His stay at Ephesus 
was interrupted by his journey to Jeru- 
salem with the collection.” This brings 
a Pauline student to a puzzled stop, 
certain as he is that Paul did not 
journey to Jerusalem from Ephesus but 
made his way to Philippi and down to 
Corinth before a long and devious 
journey back to the Holy City. A quick 
reference to the French shows that the 
English translators have again treated 
the French with unbecoming freedom, 
for the original has the historically cor- 


rect “Le séjour @ Ephése fut interrompu 
par le voyage de la grande collecte.” 
Nothing at all about a journey back to 
Jerusalem. 

One final example. On pages 345- 
846 we find: “let us think about the 
heavenly temple. Christ was its corner- 
stone, but in the temple He is the 
key-stone.” Read through that slowly 
and you should end up puzzled. Again 
the translation has been loose to the 
point of error. A reference to the French 
will clear up the difficulty. What Cer- 
faux is saying is that Christ was the 
cornerstone of the heavenly city, but 
now in the temple imagery he becomes 
the keystone. The French is, “Le Christ 
était le pierre dangle [referring to 
heavenly city of the preceding para- 
graph], il est plutét, dans le temple, le 
clef de votite.” 

This reviewers conclusions are three: 
this book is a great treatise on Pauline 
thought; it is meant particularly for 
scholars; it will be read with much 
greater profit in its French edition. 

— NEAL M. FLanacan, O.S.M. 
Stonebridge Priory 
Lake Bluff, Iil. 
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THE PRECIOUS BLOOD, He Frederick William Faber, D.D. (new 


edition), The Peter Reilly 
278 pp., $3.95 


Just one century ago, Rev. Frederick 
William Faber completed his very beau- 
tiful classic, The Precious Blood, and 
ever since it has been one of the most 
noted sources for meditation on the 
Blood of the Son of God: In it he states 
that 


“every doctrine in theology is a call 
to the Precious Blood, every ceremony 
in the Church speaks of it, and every 
sacrament is a communication of it” 
(p. 24). 
This book is definitely a spiritual book, 
for hungry, thirsty, spiritual minds. The 
author delves as deeply into the mys- 
teries of the mind of God as any human 
being could possibly delve, but through- 
out, he never forgets or wanders from 
his beautiful theme, the Precious Blood, 
and after leading the reader into realms 
of mysticism which almost take one’s 
breath away, he returns quite simply 
and with perfect ease to man’s inherent 
need for the Blood of Jesus which re- 
deemed us. Only a reflective and deeply 
contemplative soul could put into words 
as Father Faber does, the part which 
the Most Precious Blood necessarily, but 
uniquely, plays in the Church and in 
the individual soul. 

He visualizes for us Its mighty work 
of redemption by putting in chronologi- 
cal order what he terms the eight phases 
of the Life of Christ— Jesus in the 
womb, as an Infant, as a Boy, Jesus in 
His ministry, His Passion, and His risen 
and ascended life, and finally Jesus in 
His Sacramental concealment. 


“The devotion to the Precious Blood,” 
he says, “performs the same office 
differently for those eight lives . . . 
it is the one devotion to the Precious 
Blood, but eight times multiplied by 
the thoughtfulness of love” (p. 265). 


The book is divided into six chapters. 
Each one has to be read with attention 
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to be fully appreciated, because some- 
times it would seem that the author's 
mind is so completely immersed in his 
subject that his thoughts were beyond 
the power of his own expression. It is 
deep reading and in some places difficult 
to follow — then suddenly one feels the 
breathlessness that Faber must have felt 
as his soul burned with gratitude to 
God for the gift of the Blood of His 
Son, through which all graces have been 
purchased for mankind. Throughout the 
six chapters he explains in a very de- — 
tailed manner that all graces are 
bestowed upon the soul through the 
channels of the seven Sacraments. After 
reading this book one cannot help be- 
ing impressed by the fact that the author 
was a convert, and a former Anglican 
clergyman who found his way into 
Catholicism after an ardent search for 
the “true” Church. His conversion was 
not sudden, but very gradual, and was 
born of the desire for that unity which 
the Catholic Church alone possesses, and 
which all others lack. 


We should never forget that Father 
Faber was a mystic, a poet, a learned 
theologian. It was the mystic in him 
that enabled him to contemplate with 
such clarity this tremendous mystery 
of the Precious Blood, so little contem- 
plated or understood by the majority; 
it was the poet in him which produced 
such lyrical expressions, as he tried to 
describe the specific work of the Precious 
Blood in souls through grace; and it 
was the theologian in him which drew 
from his pen these words which explain 
briefly what the Divine Blood should 
mean to every Catholic: 


“The Church is the creation of the 
Precious Blood, the institution which 
it has founded, and wherein its vir- 
tue continues to reside. It is impos- 
sible to study the grandeurs of the 


Precious Blood without being led at 
almost every into the magnifi- 
ie es deceaey aad the 
Sacraments are the structure of the 
Church. The theology of the Sacra- 
ments and the theology of the Church 
are but one, . . . The object of the 
Church, like the object of the Precious 
Blood, is universality... . In a very 
notable sense, the whole history of 
the Church is a history of the devo- 
tion to the Precious Blood; for it is 
a of the preaching of the 
Gospel, and of the administration of 
the Sacraments. It is the prominent 
devotion of ic theology; for 
it is that upon which the doctrine of 


lays the greatest stress” 
(pp. 959}. 


Without doubt, one of the most popu- 
lar devotions in our churches today is 
that to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, with 
its appeal through the revelations to St. 
Margaret Mary. We see this in the First 
Friday Communions, Holy Hours, the 
_Enthronement in homes, etc. Every lover 
of the Sacred Heart would profit from 
reading this book, for the penetrating 
mind of Father Faber directs us in a 
sound, theological style to the inner- 
most depths of the Sacred Heart from 
which the Most Precious Blood flowed, 
and he invites the soul to drink its fill 
of the graces needed every day, in every 
walk of life. However, he would remind 
us that it was not the Sacred Heart it- 
self, but the Precious Blood, which ap- 
the wrath of His Father aroused 

by the first sin of man: 
“ ., the closest alliance of the devo- 


tion to the Precious Blood is with the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. The 
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Precious Blood is the wealth of the 
Sacred Heart. The Sacred Heart is 
the symbol of the Precious Blood, 
yet not its symbol only, but its palace, 
its home, its fountain. It is to the 
Sacred Heart that it owes the joy of 
its restlessness and the glory of its 
impetuosity . . . the devotion to the 
Precious Blood is the devotion which 
unveils the physical realities of the 
Sacred Heart . . . the Sacred Heart 
is the Heart of our Redeemer, yet it 
was not the Sacred Heart which re- 
deemed us. It was precisely the 
Precious Blood, and nothing but the 
Precious Blood, which was the chosen 
instrument of our redemption . . .” 
(p. 263). 


All who are in any way devoted to 
the Precious Blood would appreciate 
this book, but especially all priests whose 
singular privilege it is to clasp in their 
fingers the Body and Blood of Jesus, 
and also give IT to souls concealed in 
the “white thinness of the Host” where- 
in IT pulsates just as truly as it did 
in the veins of Christ while silently re- 
deeming mankind in Bethlehem, Nazar- 
eth, and Galilee throughout His earthly 
life. 

To the publishers of the reprint of 
Father Faber’s Precious Blood, a word 
of congratulatory praise and apprecia- 
tion. For several years the book has 
been unattainable, and the new format 
presented to us is much more attractive 
to the reader than the older volumes 
which were in very fine type. 


— Sister GABRIEL, R.P.B. 
Monastery of the Precious Blood _ 
Manchester, N. H. 


CONFESSION: Meaning and Practice, by The Community of Saint- 
Sévérin, translated by A. V. Littledale, Fides Press, Chicago, 1960, 


127 pp., $3.25 

This book is the outcome of a col- 
lective report made by the community 
of priests who serve the parish of Saint- 
Sévérin in Paris. It aims to present an 
understanding of Penance as well as to 


initiate the reader into a proper use 
of the Sacrament. A collection of texts 
from Scripture and from modern au- 
thors is provided to help illuminate the 
subject. 
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Let us say immediately that many 
aspects of Confession are illuminated by 
this little book. The notion of sin as a 
kind of adultery, and of the subsequent 
penance done out of love for the 
wounded Spouse; the love we must bear 
our enemy; the sense of community in 
sin —all are beautifully treated. But 
there is danger of losing the literal truth 
in the poetry. Whatever may be said 
about the temptation of Christ in the 
desert, I do not see how we can say 
that it “was a conflict with what could 
have been His personal sin” (p. 21). 
The Person of Christ is the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity, and with 
Him there could never have been per- 
sonal sin. Nor ought we describe the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees as, among 
other things, the placing of “acts held 
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to be good done in order to be in the 
right with God and to acquire merit” 
(p. 82). We know how spiritually 
selfish some people can be, but we 
should not on that account condemn 
those who want to know in all sim- 
plicity what they must do to be saved. 
Our Lord treated those who asked that 
question with grave seriousness; surely 
they were not hypocrites. 

The valuable contribution this book 
makes is marred by such observations. 
The translation reads smoothly enough 
but it could be that the original French 
(which I do not have) does not state 
these matters mentioned above in quite 
the same way. 

— Tuomas R. Heatu, O.P. 
St. Mary’s College 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


THE QUEST FOR GOD, A Study in Benedictine Spirituality, by Dom 
I. Ryelandt, O.S.B., translated by Dom Matthew Dillon, O.S.B., 
Herder, St. Louis, Mo., 1959, 207 pp., $3.25 


We find here a simple exposition of 
the known truths of spiritual growth. 
Dom Ryelandt purports to give us a 
study of the Christian life in the Bene- 
dictine view, which resolves everything 
in St. Benedict’s basic counsel: always 
to seek God. The author tells us that, 
according to St. Benedict, there are 
three essential characteristics of this 
search for God: it is based on faith 
rather than on sentiment; it tends to 
control all man’s conduct; it is an answer 
to a call from God. With these as start- 
ing points the book covers the whole 
spiritual life, but touches lightly, as 
the author mentions, on those doctrines 
with which Dom Marmion had dealt 
at length. Dom Ryelandt professes him- 
self a humble disciple of the great Abbot 
of Maredsous. 

The first section on fundamentals pre- 
sents the basic rules of Christian living 
and of holiness: the primacy of God 
(the source); the need of belonging to 


Christ (the way, “the return to the 
Father” ); faith in love (the atmosphere ); 
humility (the condition); and prayer and 
action (the means). The second section, 
“Piety,” covers the Mass, the liturgy, 
and prayer, especially that of praise and 
thanksgiving, which is an essential fea- 
ture of Benedictine spirituality. The third 
section, “Fidelity,” pertains to the de- 
velopment of the interior life. 

The ambition of the author was to 
write a “book of practical counsel,” and 
it can be said that he has achieved his 
aim. It is not an advanced or scholarly 
study, but a small handbook of simple 
nourishment, wholesome and well pre- 
pared. Although written as a study of 
Benedictine spirituality, The Quest for 
God could be used profitably by any 
Christian who has set out humbly in 
search of God. 

— A DiscaLcep CARMELITE Nun 
Carmel of the Mother of God 
Pewaukee, Wis. 
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THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS, by Ralph Gor C.P., Sheed and 
Ward, New York, 1960, cae pP., $3.05 P rman, , Sheed an 


In writing the preface to his Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the eminent Scripture 
scholar, Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P., 
concluded with the words, “I should 
have liked it to be faultless from the 
point of view of information and cri- 
ticism. It contains so little in the way 
of pious considerations that I hardly dare 
to say that its purpose is to make Our 
Lord Jesus Christ better known and 
loved. But on the other hand, may we 
not say that the god-like calm of the 
evangelists is the best expression of the 
soul’s wonder when brought face to face 
with the mystery of Redemption? Love 
comes afterward when we mediate on 
the sacred text which is our light, our 
strength, and our life. It is to this text 
that we must always come back.” Father 
Gorman could have inserted these words 
of his revered master into the preface of 
his own study on the sufferings of Christ. 
_- This work is a factual history, not a 

book of devout meditations. It is the 
fruit of years of scientific research and 
careful rewriting. All through his priestly 
life, even during his busy days as editor 
of the Sign, the author has continued 
the intensive study of the Passion of 
Christ which he first began years ago 
as a student of Father Lagrange at 
L‘Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. True to 
the scholarly method taught there, Fa- 
ther Gorman has gathered material and 
sifted it, checked its accuracy, and per- 
fected its expression until at last he has 
produced a work that is faultless from 
the point of view of information and 
criticism. 


He has followed our Lord through 
every phase of His last hours on earth. 
Because he intended writing a history 
of the Passion for nonspecialists, and not 
a literary and theological study for 
Scripture scholars, he has not incorpo- 
rated the positive contributions of Form- 
criticism. Rather he has kept his eye 
fixed on the Gospel text to press from 
it a detailed and consecutive story 
under the light of both rabbinical and 
Christian sources. Places are carefully 
identified, incidents are analyzed, and 
characters are portrayed with revealing 
insight, while the whole treatment gains 
much in effectiveness from studied econ- 
omy of word and feeling. He never 
lingers over details or circumstances 
which lack solid historical foundation. 
This criterion has led him to pass over 
the revision proposed by Mme. Jaubert 
for the traditional time span of Holy 
Week. 

The entire book is written in that 
clear and direct style which has become 
the cachet of all Father Gorman’s writ- 
ing. He tells the poignant story of the 
Passion with a rich fullness of back- 
ground and detail, yet with the sim- 
plicity and calm of the first Evangelists. 
He has produced, therefore, a study 
which is like a limpid pool where one 
finds reflected without ruffle the true 
facts of Jesus’ last hours and the eternal 
reality of God’s infinite love. 


— Barnaspas Many AueEern, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
Louisville, Ky. 


THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTORY OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, with 


commentary by Jose 
Mad, 1959, 124 pp., $2.00 
This third. edition of The Spiritual 
Directory for People Living in the 


h E. Woods, O.S.F.S., Newman, Westminster, 


is a labor of love by Father Joseph E. 
Woods, superior of one of the scholas- 


World, has been completely revised and _ticates of the Oblates of St. Francis de 
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Sales, De Chantal Hall, Lewiston, N. Y. 
It treats of Salesian spirituality. “Live 
Jesus” is the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end of everything 
that St. Francis de Sales wrote, em- 
phasizing that sanctity may be attained 
outside as well as inside the cloister, 
and introduces in a practical way the 
virtue of hope and optimism into every- 
day devotional living. It releases medita- 
tion and spiritual exercises for beginners 
from the limitations of too rigid an 
attachment to method. It is a guide for 
the Laity. Anyone striving for perfection, 
even in the most ordinary life, can ful- 
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fill the prayer, “Live Jesus!” 

It is not a prayer book; it is a rule 
of life. It will not be fully understood 
or appreciated merely by reading or by 
meditating on it; one must live it to 
appreciate its worth. After reading it 
slowly when first received, you must go 
back and meditate on each article and 
put it into practice a little at a time. 
Contemporaries of St. Francis de Sales 
said of him that to be in his presence 
reminded one of what Christ was like. 


— Nora T. WiiuraMs, T.O.C.D. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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